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I. An eminent sociologist has recently spoken of the “bank- 
ruptcy of science as to any choice of ideals of life,” and we are told 
that “sociology, no more than mechanics or chemistry, has any 
policy.” That doubtless is the prevalent view in these reactionary 
time when apostasis from science is almost a fashion. The ob- 
ject of this paper is to maintain the contrary view. The logic of its 
argument may be open to revision; but the normal principle from 
which it starts will not be gainsaid. It is embodied in the well- 
established maxim: “Ifa lion gets in your path, kick it.” There 
are those who believe that the way out of the present tangle of 
sectionalisms is to be found, not by turning back, but by pressing 
on. If science cannot direct us, we must direct science. All life 
is growth, and science understood as a spiritual phase of racial 
life, a mood of humanity, may, like other spiritual growths, be 
trained and guided, within limits. Here as elsewhere the essen- 
tial condition of guidance is the presence of an ideal and moral 
impulse toward it. It is the contention of this paper that the 
ideals of science, always implicit, are now actually in process of 
being explicitly formulated, and that these ideals give promise of 
a policy of civic development. And once to see and feel this move- 
ment of science is to participate in it, to forward and to direct it. 


1A popular lecture given to the Manchester Sociological Society, Nov. 13, 1905. 
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II. Ina first and rough approximation, it may be taken that the 
middle term between science and policy is potency. The concep- 
tion of potency presents itself to us with a reality and force pro- 
portional to the frequency and intensity of our first-hand, imme- 
diate, and direct contact with nature. The conception doubtless 
reaches a vanishing-point in the mind of that urban breed of 
domesticated animals which is cut off from nature by the continu- 
ous confinement in the cages called town houses. This variety 
of animal degenerates into a sort of city subnatural species, with 
supernatural cravings. The city in its evolution is, of course, a 
natural phenomenon. But within the city the barriers between 
man and nature are numerous and formidable. Among the 
dwellers in the cities it is probable that the only persons who are 
in habitual contact with nature are mothers and poets. To the 
mother the infant is an embodiment and epitome of all the 
potencies of nature. The baby, as has been well said, is a bundle 
of potencies. Its development through adolescence to maturity is 
the realization of its potency for evolution or for degeneration. 
The process of growth is, in the proper sense of the word, the 
education of the child; that is to say, the drawing-out of its poten- 
cies. In its training and education the primary factors are three. 
These are the hereditary predispositions of the child, the resources 
available for its education, and finally the ideals of the mother. 
It is the last which is perhaps the most important for the progress 
of culture; for, of the three factors, the ideal of the mother is the 
most variable, the most modifiable, and therefore the most sub- 
ject to control and guidance. The mother’s ideal is a compound 
of types of humanity that have most appealed to her in actual life, 
in romance, and in history. In other words, it is, whether she 
knows it or not, the historic or racial imagination of the mother 
that determines her ideals. She directs the education of her child 
toward her personal ideals of strength, of health, and wealth; 
toward her personal ideals of beauty in person, of wisdom in 
thought, of goodness in deed. And in proportion as these differ- 
ent aspects of the mother’s ideal of manhood and womanhood 
harmonize into an imaginative unity, a synthetic reality, in that 
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proportion she has an educational policy for her child. Policy is 
but a name for a system of dealing with one’s resources for a 
definite purpose. In short, a policy is a scheme for the develop- 
ment of potencies in the direction of an ideal realization. 

III. What is the relevance of all this for science? There are two 
dominant moods or manifestations of science : the cosmic, natural- 
istic, or geographical mood, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the humanist, the historical, the idealist mood. In the former, 
the cosmic mood, the scientist feels a relatively slight interest in 
the human race and its doings. There are so many more im- 
pressive phenomena in the field of observation. Are there not 
one hundred thousand species of beetles, compared with a single 
species of man? The entomologist bulks larger in science than 
the sociologist, simply because the boy is father to the man. The 
scientist in his cosmic mood is a stereotpyed, a perpetual boy. The 
curiosity of the boy about the wonders of nature ceases for the 
moment, when his collection of curiosities fills the last of his pock- 
ets. But the pockets of the scientist take the form of extensible 
museums ; and hence the temptation to go on collecting, until the 
habit determines his life, and in course of time he finds himself 
unable to feel either the cosmic or the human emotion. 

As the boy sometimes grows into the man, the cosmic scientist 
may grow into the humanist one. He no longer observes the phe- 
nomena of nature as a mere series of sequences and coexistences 
following each other in endless succession. He looks upon nature 
as a reservoir of resources for the use of man. He seeks out the 
potencies of nature, foresees their possible developments and 
conceives his ideals of human life in terms of the optimum 
expression of known potencies. In Bacon’s phrase, man controls 
nature by obeying her. In this respect science is just the ordered 
and growing knowledge of the ways of nature leading to human 
evolution. Science, in its pure and applied forms, here stands 
for the collective resources of the race available for the mainte- 
nance and advancement of human life. Science is thus—in terms 
of the illustration used above—a sort of generalized mother of 
men, as it were a race-mother. And if the policy and ideals of 
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science for her children are slow of formulation, that is because 
of the slow evolution of science itself. Arrested at the cosmic 
stage of thought, the majority of scientists do not recapitulate, 
with sufficient completeness, the racial evolution of the group 
to which they belong. Such racial rycapitulation is, as has been 
well said, nature’s way of preparing for a fresh start. And 
unless, therefore, the individual scientist, in his own personal de- 
velopment, passes on from the cosmic, physical, or naturalist 
phase, to the humanist and idealist phase, he does not undergo 
the preparation necessary to enable him to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of science in its proper historical evolution. In this 
arrestment of the development of most individual scientists is 
doubtless to be found an explanation of the slow evolution of the 
humanist or sociologist sciences. 

If we understand by spiritual power a set of established beliefs 
—like Mohammedanism, Romanism, journalism—influencing 
conduct and determining the mode of life, then we must say 
of science that it is an incipient rather than an actual spiritual 
power. In this sense there are sciences, but no science. If we 
look around us among our contemporaries, we should, most of us, 
have to search far before finding an individual whose life and 
conduct are unified by science. Notable examples are, to be sure, 
numerous in history—such as Lavoisier and Condorcet, Helm- 
holtz and Pasteur, Darwin and Clifford; and, if it is permissible 
to cite living scientists, Berthelot and Haeckel, Francis Galton and 
Karl Pearson. Similar, though less notable, contemporary in- 
stances are not common; though in all probability they are more 
numerous in the obscure annals of university and academy, 
museum and library, than most of us imagine. There are 
many whose lives are unified by religion, still more by 
marriage, and not a few by Monte Carlo. But the truth is that as 
yet science has afforded no rounded doctrine of humanity 
sufficiently simple and facile for the comprehension of the artisan, 
the rustic, and the cabinet minister. The difficulty of that 
achievement lies mainly in the natural-history fact that the scien- 
tific habit of mind in the observation of social phenomena, though 
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it is universal in children, yet persists in few adults. It sur- 
vives adolescence in a certain number of social investigators— 
like anthropologists, folklorists, economists, historians, psycholo- 
gists, etc—most of whom are so highly specialized as to have lost 
the instinct we desire fora general doctrine of social evolution. It 
survives also in a limited number of sociologists, many of whom 
are reluctant to be labeled with that title. Thus the dispersion 
and isolation of the sociologists, and the ignorance and unpopu- 
larity of the name, are due not so much to the hardness of the 
word, or the difficulty of the doctrine, as to the prevailing inability 
of the folk-mind to distinguish between science and socialism, 
between science and skepticism. 

IV. Thus, owing mainly to the incompleieness and sterility 
of the social sciences, the unification of science is very far from 
being a visible reality, and consequently the influence of the 
scientific party is relatively slight in every country of the occi- 
dental world and least of all, perhaps, in Great Britain, with the 
possible exception of Spain and Venezuela. It was but the 
other day that the only high-level meteorological observatory 
of Great Britain was closed and the staff dispersed, the 
records ignored—even unexamined—and the apparatus offered 
for public sale—all because the influence of the scientific party was 
not equal to securing for its support about £500 out of the 140 odd 
million pounds which constitute the annual national budget. In 
laudable over-estimate of the desire of other European govern- 
ments to possess meteorologists, the government of the Argentine 
Republic cabled to secure the staff of the Ben Nevis Observatory ; 
and, as they were inthis partly successful, it may be that what has 
been lost to the British Empire by this calamitous misadventure 
is to be preserved for science. A measure of the relative weight 
exercised in the councils of the nation by the scientific and militar- 
ist parties is seen in the annual grant made by the central govern- 
ment to the collective university chests of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. This grant is about £100,000 per annum. That is about 
the sum expended in keeping in commission, for a year, a single 
first-class battleship. And if we add to this an allowance for de- 
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preciation and certain necessary incidental expenses, the annual 
cost of a first-class battleship would probably reach to three times 
the university grant; for a first-class battleship costs about a mil- 
lion sterling to build, and is not effective for much more than a 
decade; and the addition of each one to the fleet necessitates for 
its full efficiency an increase of dockyard and harbor accom- 
modation, the cost of which, if it were known, would probably be 
found to run into hundreds of thousands of pounds. A final 
illustration: An eminent astronomer, who had spent a long life 
alternately in the observatory and as professor in university class- 
rooms, recently retired. That his salary had been little more than 
the earnings of a successful artisan need be no ground of reproach 
to the good scientist; but the rigid application of official regula- 
tion, framed for a somewhat dissimilar purpose, resulted in 
the allocation of a pension which was entirely insufficient to pro- 
vide for the few and simple wants of the aged astronomer in his 
retirement. Representations were made to the central govern- 
ment and a complacent officialdom awarded an increase of the 
pension at the amount and rate of two shillings and sixpence per 
week! 

If we assume that at present there is no science, but sciences— 
unclassified, and therefore ungeneralized—it would seem to fol- 
low that there is no scientific ideal, but only scientific ideals—un- 
harmonized ; and no scientific policy, but only scientific policies— 
uncoordinated. The scientific party—or what would be the 
scientific party if there was a common doctrine to give it cohesion 
—is broken up into disparate groups, most of which do not speak 
each other’s language. For instance, the mathematician and the 
physiologist are separated from each other by a wide arc in the 
circle of the sciences; but they have this in common that each 
holds it an article of faith that he would fall short of his scientific 
duty if he did not acquire the language of France, Germany, and 
Italy, as well as of England. But if it should happen that here 
and there a mathematician or physiologist takes the pains of learn- 
ing the language of comparative ethics, folklore, economics, or any 
other sociological field, he will be held by his brother-mathemati- 
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cians and physiologists to be doing what is at best a work of super- 
erogation, at worst an act of reprehensible wastefulness. The 
scientist of the physical or biological group regards it as much and 
as little a matter of scientific obligation to acquire the language 
of the sociological group as that of the Hottentots. What, then, 
amid this apparent confusion and disruptiveness of science, is the 
inquiring citizen to do, if he wishes to know the bearing of science 
on citizenship? The answer of science, as of every other spiritual 
power, is that there is only one way to know the doctrine, and that 
is to lead the life. 

V. The scientific quality of citizenship can be apprehended 
only through the scientific conception of the city. And the first 
question which science asks about the city is: What is it? 

What is a city? Legal and political definitions we have, 
but seemingly no scientific ones as yet. Now, legal and political 
definitions, whether of cities or of other social phenomena, are, 
as it were, ready-made articles of common usage, alike popular 
and recondite. To the majority of scientists—that is to say, 
those arrested at the mechanical stage of scientific thought—such 
definitions are alternately meaningless mysteries to be scoffed at, 
or shibboleths naively adopted by these scientists themselves, 
whenever social action is unavoidable or social thought demand- 
ed. On the other hand, there is a small, but ever-increasing 
number of scientists who push on through the world of form 
with which the mathematical sciences deal, onward through the 
world of matter with which the physical sciences deal, and thence 
through the world of organic life with which the biological 
sciences deal; and finally attempt to explore, in a scientific spirit 
and with scientific methods, the world of mind and society with 
which the psychological and social sciences deal. And this, as 
already stated, is the normal progress of the mind. We see it 
exemplified by most of the great leaders. We see it, for instance, 
in Helmholtz, who began his career as a mathematician, passed 
through that to physiology whence it was but a single step into 
psychology: and in the later period of his life he interested him- 
self most in education and social questions. The same tendency 
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is seen in Darwin's transition from the Origin of Species to the 
Descent of Man. We have been told that the sociologist is an 
individual who has failed to make a career in one of the prelimi- 
nary sciences, just as, according to Disraeli, the critic is a person 
who has failed in literature. In point of fact, this doubtless is 
often true; but the contrary proposition still more widely holds, 
that the successful mathematician, physicist, or naturalist is just 
an arrested sociologist. 

Returning to the question of legal and political definitions, we 
have to note that these are to the psychologist and sociologist an 
essential part of the raw material upon which he has to work. 
They are points of departure in his observations, and often supply 
valuable clues in his researches. What definitions of the “city” 
are available for the purpose? They differ, of course, from coun- 
try to country; but whether propounded by a lawyer, by a poli- 
tician, or by the man in the street, they belong, in the eyes of the 
comparative psychologist, to the folklore of their country. In 
short, they are pre-scientific. In England, the legal definition of 
a “city” is, as everyone knows, a place which is or has been the 
seat of a bishopric. In other words, a city is essentially a cathedral 
city. To this we must return later, merely noting it now as for 
the sociologist a great “pointer fact” (in the phrase of Tylor). In 
the United States of America the conception of a city is, in ap- 
pearance at least, of a more material kind. In that country there 
is no lack of resources of observation, for it is a place where a 
crop of new cities is grown annually. The progress of city-mak- 
ing may be seen as a matter of almost daily observation in new 
and rapidly developing states of the Union, like Oklahoma and 
Alaska. 

VI. There is perhaps no more representative type of American 
civilization, and also therefore of the dominant phase of the con- 
temporary western world, than the American railway engineer. 
He is the true Viking of the times, and is already on the way to 
plant his forges, and open his lines of communication, all around 
the margin of the Pacific Ocean. What is the conception of a 
city in the mind of the American engineer? Direct items of evi- 
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dence may be gathered from almost any of the innumerable 
reports on new railway enterprises which are common documents, 
not only in the great cities of America, but also in the capitals of 
western Europe. The following extract is taken from a typical 
document of this sort. An eminent engineer is reporting on a 
proposed railway from Oklahoma into Indian Territory. He 
records and surveys centers of population, actual, incipient, or 
prospective, along the route of the projected line, taking one center 
after another in the following fashion : 

Chickasaw is the recording town of the Nineteenth District. Population 
claimed, 8,000. The town site has an area of 1,246.19 acres, and is located in 
the valley of the Washita River, surrounded by rich farming lands, where 
corn, wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, and all kinds of vegetables, fruit, and berries 
grow in abundance. Horses, mules, and cattle are raised. 

It is an incorporated city with a city government, and is the recognized 
jobbing center of the southwestern section. Contains, among others, the fol- 
lowing industries: 


Chickasha Cotton Oil Co.; capacity, 120 tons per day. 
Chickasha Milling Co.; capacity, 800 barrels of flour per day. 
Two elevators; capacity, 100,000 bushels. 
Chickasha Iron works. 
Choctaw Mill and Elevator Co. 
Traders’ Compress Co.; about 30,000 bales. 
Electric planing mill. 
Steam brick plant. 
Wholesale grocery, hardware, furniture, saddlery, and harness stores, and general 
merchandising. 
The city is provided with electric-light plant, ice plant, two telephone 


exchanges, water-works and sewerage, gas plant (under construction). 

It will be noticed that this engineering conception of the city 
does not envisage a single culture institute—not even a church or 
public house. This, however, is an omission rectified in a docu- 
ment issued by the Seward Chamber of Commerce in August, 
1905, descriptive of the growing towns and cities of Alaska. Of 
Seward itself the document says: 


Although but one year old, it contains general stores of every kind, hotels, 
ten saloons, a bank capitalized at $50,000, a daily newspaper, four churches, a 
flourishing public school, an electric-light plant, and a telephone exchange. 


Of a place called Fairbanks we are told: 


The city had a population of 7,500 on July 1, 1905, and was equipped with 
every modern convenience, such as telephone, electric light, water-works, 
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churches, public schools, and a daily paper receiving a full telegraphic report 
of the world’s news. 

It is clear that what the American railway reformer under- 
stands by a city is not a city at all, but a town: i.e., in the admir- 
ably direct and concrete phraseology cited, it is a “jobbing center.” 
To the list of the urban “conveniences” the chamber of commerce 
standard adds churches, schools, newspapers, and saloons. And 
the progress in civic ideals is signal; for churches, schools, news- 
papers, and saloons are institutes of culture, which are seen to be 
the lower institutes of culture only when contrasted with cathe- 
dral, university, scientific society, and art museum as the higher 
ones. 

VII. A visitor to any of the goods stations of the railways 
running into London from the North will see any day of the year, 
but more particularly in the autumn, vast numbers of coal-laden 
trucks awaiting delivery. It may be said of at least two of the 
northern railway systems that they exist for the purpose of carry- 
ing coal to London. The traveler who is carried, in about two 
hours, from St. Pancras to Nottingham in a luxurious restaurant 
car may imagine that the Midland Railway is designed and ad- 
ministered for his benefit and comfort. But that is an illusion of 
the unreflecting citizen. The truth is that the luxurious restaur- 
ant car is itself a by-product of the coal traffic. In the eyes of the 
representative railway engineer the cities of England are pri- 
marily just the terminal yards of the collieries, and the citizens 
themselves, according to his ethical scheme, rank in status and 
civic worth in proportion to the capacity of their respective factory 
furnaces. With literal and historical accuracy, the typical rail- 
way engineer sees the modern locomotive as just an elaborated 
pit-pump engine placed on wheels, and engaged all day in hauling 
coal-laden trollies from the pit mouth to the cities, and all night 
in hauling them back empty. To the railway engineer science is 
a means of transmuting the energy of coal into cities and citizens. 
It follows that his policy of city development—or, as one should 
rather say, urban expansion—leans to the erection and multipli- 
cation of lofty chimney stacks. The ideal citizens, pictured in 
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the carbonaceous logic of his occupation, are stokers and chimney- 
sweeps. It requires little observation and less historic insight to 
verify the affirmation that urban expansion in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was largely determined by the unavowed but real ideals of 
a coal civilization. 

The archzologists who are so industriously deciphering the 
buried histories of cities have found the accumulated survivals of 
seventeen different cities in Rome. And so for other historic 
cities, the successive phases of city formations are marked by lay- 
ers of superimposed debris, like geological strata, with which in- 
deed they are in direct continuity. Each successive civic forma- 
tion is characterized by the impressions and the marks of its 
contemporary inhabitants, which survive in respective material 
structures like so many sociological fossils. Looked at from this 
point of view, the coal-laden trucks and the factory chimney stack 
with all their associated structures, economic and zsthetic, are 
actual or incipient sociological fossils of the coal cities of the 
nineteenth century. 

To the dwellers in these coal towns—for cities in the proper 
sense they, most of them, were not—science presents itself as a 
kind of inverted philosopher’s stone. The accumulated applica- 
tions of science in the coal civilizations did not end with the pro- 
duction of gold, but rather began with it, more particularly that 
which came from Australia and California about mid-century. 
Given a possession or control of sufficient quantity of the precious 
metal, the citizen finds himself able to initiate a cycle of transmu- 
tations and to carry it on up to a certain point, after which it 
appears that the cycle completes itself automatically. This sort 
of scientific magic transformed coal into power to make cheap 
goods for the consumption of cheap laborers, and the cheap labor 
thus applied itself to produce more power to make more cheap 
goods forthe consumption of still cheaper laborers; and so on in- 
definitely. This ever-extending series of transformations evi- 
dently reaches its culmination in the growth of an ideal city like 
East London which so magnificently surpasses all other cities in 
its accumulated reservoir of cheap labor. Such are the ideals of 
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civic policy which tend to work themselves out in fact and history, 
if not in word and theory, when city development gets arrested at 
the town stage. 

VIII. Unfair as it would be to English, not less would it be to 
American civilization, as a whole, to impute to it the conception 
of civic status restricted to the limitations of the railway engineer, 
or even of the chamber of commerce. The United States is not 
only the country of railway cities and railway kings; it is also the 
country, par excellence, of schools, universities, and educationists. 
The American “schoolmarm” balances the American Viking, and 
the world trembles in the hope and expectation that some day she 
may succeed in taming and domesticating him. In no other way, 
probably, can his disforestings and devastations be effectually 
stopped, and his destructive energies converted to more con- 
structive ideals. 

If we define a “university” as a degree-granting institution, 
then there are over seven hundred universities in America. It is 
the aspiration of every American city to possess its own univer- 
sity. The university is, in a sense, the cathedral—a somewhat 
truncated one, doubtless—of the American city, and every citizen 
is unhappy until his city gets what he conceives to be its full com- 
plement of culture, in the possession of a university. Here as 
elsewhere the principle holds, Cujus regio, ejus religio; and we 
may agree with Herder’s saying that “the school is the workshop 
of the spirit of God,” provided we are allowed the proviso of de- 
fining the divine artificer as the God of that region. Minerva is 
building again her temples over the land, and nowhere more 
assiduously than in the United States. 

These 700 to 800 American universities are, it is true, reduced 
to more modest dimensions in the impartial list of the Minerva 
Jahrbuch. The German Compilers of this annual census of the 
academic world admit only 70 universities in the United States. 
This number compares with a list of 21 universities in Germany, 
16 in France, 18 in Great Britain, 78 in the rest of Europe, and 
for the whole world 236. 

How far may we accept a certain vague popular sentiment 
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which attributes city rank to a town that possesses a university? 
That, to be sure, would be a criterion of civic status unrecognized 
by, and unknown to, the lawyer and the politician. But univer- 
sities are not institutions that appeal to juristic and political 
minds. In Russia the state corrects academic exuberance by 
occasional application of the military musket and the police baton ; 
in India, by proscribing progressive literature; in England, by the 
more subtle processes of financial starvation. There is in the 
normal undergraduate mind a youthful ardor which is highly re- 
sistant to the juristic ideals which lawyers and politicians call 
stability, and physiologists call ossification. Is, then, this popular 
conception of the civic importance of the university a useful start- 
ing-point for the sociological investigator? In any case, it is a 
well-recognized truth that popular conceptions are, for science, 
more convenient points of departure than culture ones, since they 
are nearer to that naked and unadorned order of nature to which 
the scientist must constantly return for the verification of his 
thought. 

IX. Assuming, then, as a provisional criterion, the possession 
of a university as a determinant of civic status, we have in the 
university cities of the world 236 objects which actually exist in 
time and space. Here is an abundance of concrete objects for 
observation, without which the scientific investigator, whether of 
cities or of other phenomena, cannot get to work at all. His 
methods, as he is apt somewhat wearisomely to remind us, are 
those of observation and classification, by comparison, general- 
ization, prediction, and verification by return to the concrete. To 
put it most briefly, the method of science differs from the method 
of other ordersof thought in the necessity for arranging the vari- 
ous stages of investigation in such a way that two possibilities 
are always open. In the first place, it must be possible for every 
member of the scientific fraternity, present and future, to retrace 
and repeat every vital step in any and every investigation, from 
simple concrete observation right up to the largest generalization. 
In the second place, it must be possible to return from the largest 
generalization, the loftiest aspiration, back to the concrete facts 
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of nature, by a continuous series of steps, by an unbroken chain 
of evidence. This is the sacred way of science. In most, if not 
all, great religions of the East, a peculiar sanctity attaches to the 
conception of the “way.” That a mystic flavor should cling to 
methodology will not therefore be surprising to those who hold 
that science is a culture form of natural religion. 

X. Having provisionally agreed upon our scientific criterions, 
we have 236 definitive objects that exist in space and time under 
the designation of “city.” From this proposition, it follows that, 
by taking adequate precautions, cities can be seen. It is true that 
to see even a single city is a feat which few of us ever achieve. 
Few of us ever succeed in seeing even our own city, let alone 
others. Hence the widespread illusion that cities consist of shops, 
factories, and dwellings, with public houses at the corners—these 
being the objects presented to the eye as one passes along the open 
tunnels called streets. But there are certain animals, like birds, 
butterflies, and some human beings, that have the habit of viewing 
terrestrial objects from a height. And it is obvious that it is in 
vertical perspective only that a city can be visualized. The habit 
of viewing objects both terrestrial and celestial from a height 
was apparently much commoner among the human species in for- 
mer than in the present times. Otherwise how explain the wide 
occurrence of special facilities for the purpose? The mounds, the 
pyramids, the towers of many kinds which past civilizations have 
erected in such abundance have doubtless various origins. But 
when facilities occur, as they generally do, for reaching the sum- 
mits and thence making observations, we are bound to infer that 
we are dealing with real observatories, and deliberately planned for 
that purpose; whatever other purposes, religious, ceremonial, com- 
memorative, zsthetic, these constructions may also have served. 
Our recent and contemporary civilizations continue to adorn or 
supplement our buildings with towers as inevitably, and one is 
inclined to say as automatically, as the beavers build their dams 
and the bees their hives. But more often than not we do not 
provide a stairway to the summit; or, if we add that, how seldom 
are facilities provided for observation from the summits! Even 
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to the old church and castle towers that survive, with their stair- 
way and their observing platform, access is generally made diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtain. We lock them up, and if that does 
not guard them against the curiosity of the citizen and tourist 
alike, there are other well-known modes of generating indiffer- 
ence. There is the custom of charging an entrance fee, which 
represents a considerable slice out of the worker’s day. And if all 
these precautions shall fail, there is the final and frequent re- 
course of losing the key. Assuredly the gods first blind those 
whom they wish to destroy. 

The Imperial Institute in London, which commemorates the 
jubilee of Queen Victoria, is adorned with a handsome and com- 
modious tower of many stories. In each story there is a large 
chamber. A visitor in the early days of the institute asked per- 
mision to enter and ascend the tower. The officer in charge was 
complaisant and offered to conduct the visitor over the tower. 
The key could not be found, and the visitor said he would return 
another day. On his next visit he was told that the key had been 
found, but it was not considered advisable to use it, for the struc- 
ture of the tower was defective! Is any further explanation 
needed of the admitted failure of the institute in the first decade of 
its existence? Happily it has now been reorganized and has en- 
tered on a more useful phase. 

XI. In order to see our cities as they really are, we must first 
of all see them in geographicai perspective; and in order to do 
this, we must recover the use of existing towers. We must also 
begin building new ones designed and equipped to aid us in seeing 
with the eye of the geographer. In the scientific vision, the first 
element is the vision of the geographer. Or, putting it in another 
way, in the complex chord which we call science, the first note is 
a geographical one. This vision of the geographer, what is it? 
Whence comes it? How may we ordinary citizens acquire it? 
What use would it be to us if we did acquire it? 

Our school initiation into geography acquaints us witha certain 
scheme of form and color symbolism which we call a map. The 
impression which intimate familiarity with the maps of our child- 
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hood leaves on the mind is apt to be a picture of the country called 
France, which is little more than an octagonal red patch; of Spain, 
a square brown patch; of Scandinavia, an oblong green patch; of 
the Rhine, a blue line running from a dark patch called Switzer- 
land, to a blue patch called the German Ocean. The experience 
of reading, observation, and travel doubtless supplements and cor- 
rects these crude pictorial impressions. And in proportion to the 
fulness of such later experience, we approximate more nearly to 
the vision of the geographer, who sees our globe as it really is, has 
been, and is becoming, in space and time. The geographer sees 
the land in its varying relief from seashore, over plain and plateau, 
valley and height, up to mountain summit. He sees below the 
surface of the waters, noting the space and level of river-bed, of 
lake and sea bottom. He sees the crust of the earth everywhere 
in section, from the lowest and oldest rocks up through the super- 
imposed geological strata, to the superficial deposits which wind 
and rain, storm and sunshine, snow and frost disintegrate for the 
making of soil, on which the flora of the world fixes itself and 
feeds, region by region, and across which the fauna of the world 
moves and makes its tiny marks and scratches. He sees the sur- 
face of the globe, changing from day to day, season to season, 
age to age, epoch to epoch. And these changes he sees to be 
brought about in part by the place of the globe in space, and its 
relation to other celestial bodies, and in part by the very shape, 
form, and character of the surface and configurations themselves. 
Thus to the geographer the phantasmagoria of visible things pre- 
sents itself as a drama—a great cosmic drama in which the part 
allotted to the human species is both insignificant and predeter- 
mined in all essential respects. The operations of man on the 
planets are, from this point of view, limited and conditioned by in- 
exorable cosmic forces. The roads and railways, by which man 
connects his cities, are seen to be the merest scratches on the sur- 
face of the globe, wholly comparable in their significance to the 
tracks which the elephants make through the forest or the buffalo 
across the prairie. The cities themselves are but temporary en- 
campments of herding groups of animals, determined or condi- 
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tioned by such natural features as a river or a plain, an estuary or 
a mountain, a coal bed or a forest. How relatively slight a 
geographical disturbance is made by the building of a city—even 
a modern capital city—may be realized by recalling that practi- 
cally the whole of the new town of Edinburgh is built out of a 
local sandstone quarry, so small that its floor would not afford 
camping space to a traveling circus. 

XII. The foregoing account is intended to suggest the geog- 
rapher’s vision such as he sees it in his naturalist or cosmic mood. 
But the geographer is himself a man and a citizen, and as geog- 
rapher he still has his humanist or idealist mood. Viewed in his 
humanist or idealist mood, the world-drama undergoes for the 
geographer a profound change. The perspective changes from 
the cosmic to the human focus. The typical river valley, which is 
the essential regional unit of the geographer, is no longer a mere 
fold of the earth’s crust, in its endless and aimless cycle of changes, 
but is conceived as the realization of a great purpose. The long 
geological history of the river valley is seen as the preliminary 
preparation to fit it to be the scene of the exploits and aspirations 
of a god-like race of beings, such as has been suggested and fore- 
shadowed by the noblest type of the human species. The design- 
ing and the making of a suitable theater on which the human 
play may develop, is a thought which gives a new orientation to 
the geographical conception of the river valley. Now the soil and 
the vegetation which cover its floor, the beds of coal, iron, sand, 
and limestone which underlie its surface, the forests which clothe 
its slopes and shelter its animal world, the metaliferous deposits 
of its mountain sides, the river which from source to sea invites to 
locomotion—all these are seen to be but energies and instruments, 
awaiting for their orchestration the tuning hand and the idealizing 
mind of man. And the city—the city which embanks and strides 
the river, which stretches across the plain and juts into the ocean, 
which ascends the hill-slopes or penetrates the mountains— 
what is the part and place of this city in the vision of the human- 
ist geographer ? 

When we think of the river valley as the regional unit of geo- 
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graphical science, we have to remember that it is like the ovum of 
biology—a developing unit containing the potency of a great 
realization. What, to the geographer in his humanist mood, is 
the city, but the effort of this regional unit to realize its own 
potency for evolution? City development is thus, for the geog- 
rapher, no isolated phenomenon, but a normal stage—the cul- 
minating one—in a long sequence of events and processes. It 
is the ceaselessly renewed attempt to make for each region here 
and now its own Eden—its own Utopia. 

XIII. It may be taken as a postulate of social geography that 
every region contains the potency of a city or cities which shall be 
for that region, here and now, its heaven or its hell. And in the 
complexity of causes that lead to evolution toward the ideal city, 
or toward its negation, there is a geographical factor awaiting 
discernment, analysis, comparison with the other factors, and 
resynthesis into a synthetic conception. The traditional civitas, 
the urbs solis, and other similar utopist visions, have thus their 
necessary geographical aspect, unless they are to be completely 
divorced from reality. To the traveler (who is, of course, an 
incipient geographer) one aspect at least of the geographical 
factor is necessarily known. The hard experience of the desert 
is, to the traveler, a geographical prerequisite of the good time 
that awaits him in Damascus. And if, dispensing with the geo- 
graphical prerequisite, he attempts to make his Damascus a per- 
petual Elysium, what happens? He is not long in discovering 
the reality of the phenomenon known in archaic phrase as the fall, 
and he quickly discovers a vital connection between geography and 
theology. Geography indeed, like every other science, has its 
element to contribute to the reinterpretation and revitalizing of 
religious phenomena. If it may be allowed to a modest geog- 
rapher to revise the judgment of so great a theologian as St. 
Augustine, it would be to point out the tenuity of his geo- 
graphical experience. Had St. Augustine been more of a travel- 
er, he would doubtless have avoided the geographico-historical 
blunder of believing that it is predetermined once for all which 
are the cities of God and which are the cities of Satan. One of 
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the truths revealed to us by social geography is that every city is 
engaged from moment to moment, from day to day, in determin- 
ing for itself how far and to what extent, here and now, it is, and 
will become the city of God, and how far it is, here and now, and 
will become, a city of Satan. In other words, predestination is 
a recurring, and not a stationary phenomenon. 

XIV. It may be objected by some traitorous professors of the 
science that the humanist note has extremely little part and place 
in geography, and the idealist one none at all. But it is always 
open to us to choose our standards of geography from the great 
founders of the science, rather than from the bookworms parasitic 
on Petermann’s Mitteilungen. And, in any case, to the de- 
terminist geographer, whose skepticism refuses to see the idealist 
side of the shield, we may reply in the words of Turner to the 
critic who protested that he could see nothing in nature like one 
of the artist’s pictures: “Don’t you wish you could?” The 
father of history, Herodotus himself, in passing to humanist 
studies by way of geography, made a step which, in the normal 
growth of the geographical mind, does not stop short of the 
loftiest social and civic idealism. This tendency is abundantly 
illustrated in the lives of the great founders of modern geog- 
raphy. It is seen in Alexander von Humboldt, who continued 
and completed his geographical career as counselor of state, and 
coadjutor, with his more humanist brother, Wilhelm, in the 
organization of educational institutions. It is seen in Kar] Ritter, 
who, as he progressed in writing his great work, was driven 
more and more to an emphasis of the historical factor. But it is 
seen most of all in the life and work of Elisée Reclus, whose 
recent loss we deplore, and whose place in the history of the 
science it is too soon to estimate; but there are those who believe 
it will be a culminating one. The eighteen massive volumes of 
his Géograpie universelle were but the preliminary training and 
preparation for his magnum opus, his Social Geography, happily 
completed before his death, though as yet unpublished. But the 
general character of the work may be foretold by those who were 
familiar with his riper thoughts. It is safe to assert that his 
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Social Geography will more fully than ever before demonstrate 
the continuity and correlation between, on the one hand, the 
destructive action of man on the surface of the planet, and, on 
the other, the historical and the contemporary facts of human 
degeneration and civic degradation. But it will also, unless the 
work belies the character of its author, demonstrate with unique 
experience and conviction a continuity of ascent from geographi- 
cal science to the loftiest aspirations of social idealism. 

XV. The geographer’s vision of the city as the realization 
of regional potency is a faculty not of the professed scientists only. 
It is possessed also, in varying degrees of fulness and clearness, 
by every wise and active citizen, or at least by every citizen not 
altogether dehumanized by the machinery of education and 
affairs,or,as Mr. Wells says, “birched into scholarship and ste- 
rility.” It was the geographer’s vision that prompted the city 
fathers of Glasgow to transform the shallow estuary of the Clyde 
into one of the great highways of world-commerce. It was the 
absence of the geographer’s vision that prompted Philip II of 
Spain to cut off the national capital from access to the sea, by re- 
moving it tothe arid central plateau. It has been the geographer’s 
vision which has inspired so many German municipalities to pur- 
chase and allocate tothe commonweal large tractsof suburban 
territory; and, wanting the geographer’s vision, our own munici- 
palities have too often allowed the immediate environs of our cities 
to become the prey of the jerry-builder and the land speculator. 
These are obvious and conspicuous examples. But the influence 
of geographical foresight, or its absence, is to be traced into every 
ramification of civic policy, into every department of civic activity. 
To draw upon the resources of geographical science for the con- 
struction and criticism of civic policy is a manifest obligation, or, 
as it ought to be, privilege and pieasure of the city fathers, who 
are immediately responsible for civic policy, and for the body of 
citizens who are mediately responsible for the same. But are 
there not also whole bodies of the citizens, into whose occupation 
and livelihood the application of geographical knowledge so large- 
ly enters that they might almost be called applied geographers ? 
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Is this not true of all those classes engaged in the organization 
of facilities for travel and communication, from the railway man- 
ager to the station porter, from the pilot to the bargeman, from the 
hotel-keeper to the cabman, from the road-surveyor to the 
crossing-sweeper? And, in less degree, is it not true likewise of 
the whole trading class, whose business ‘consists in shifting goods 
from the place of growth and production to their destination in 
the hands of consumers? For all these, from the city fathers 
to the crossing-sweeper, the question is: Does each one utilize to 
the fullest such resources as contemporary geographical science 
can and should supply? The president of the Royal Geographical 
Society is the servant of the crossing-sweeper who has the knowl- 
edge and the imagination to use him. 

XVI. What are the sources of geographical science? Where 
are they to be found? How may the inquiring citizen utilize 
them? How may the crossing-sweeper utilize the president of 
the Royal Geographical Society? If the inquiring citizen was 
fortunate enough in his youth to commence a career of travel and 
exploration, by frequent truancy from school, then doubtless he 
acquired habits of observation which later on became disciplined 
into a scientific temperament. Doubtless, in that happy case, he 
is thoroughly familiar with the resources of geography. But 
most of us grew up into respectable citizens uninspired by that 
fear of the schoolmaster which is the beginning of science. And 
if we have our scientific education still in front of us, we cannot 
do better than begin it by buying a copy of the admirable annual 
called the Science Year Book, issued by Messrs. King, Sell & 
Olden, of Chancery Lane. 

Of the seven or eight sections into which the contents of this 
publication are divided, there is one called “Scientific and Tech- 
nical Institutions.” A first glance at the contents of this section 
might lead one to suppose that the book is of a humorous and 
satirical kind, for its list of scientific and technical institutions 
begins with an enumeration of “Government Offices.” Saving 
this lapse, the book is to be taken as a serious manual. It 
enumerates, and briefly indicates the functions of, ninety-nine 
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organizations in Great Britain called “Scientific and Learned 
Societies.” These include small new groups, such as the thirty 
oceanographers who constitute the Challenger Society, and who 
meet once a quarter in the rooms of the Royal Society in London, 
and periodically issue a series of oceanographic charts. But 
among the purely scientific societies, that which attains to the 
largest membership is the Royal Geographical, with its 4,180 
members. The functional activities of the Geographical Society 
are described as follows in the Science Year Book: 

1. Meetings—Weekly, November to June, evening; anniversary, fourth 
Monday in May. 

2. Publications—The Geographical Journal, monthly; Year-Book and 
Record; and various special publications. 

3. Miscellaneous—Medals: Two royal gold medals, the Founder’s and 
the Patron’s, awarded annually; and the Victoria medal at intervals. Money 
grants are also made from trust funds. A fine library of upward of 37,000 
books and pamphlets is maintained, and a map-room. The latter receives a 
government grant of £500 per annum, on condition that the public shall 
have access to the collection. 


Now, the monthly Geographical Journal, the chief organ of 
the society, is an invaluable publication, but the only person who, 
in all probability, reads it through is its own editor; and that is 
as it should be. Life is too short to read the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical or any other scientific society. But what everyone 
should do is to utilize the spiritual organization whose visible 
organs are the whole series of scientific periodicals. To do this 
we must know how to consult the files of these periodicals; in 
other words, how to put, and answer, questions through their 
pages. All these learned periodicals would be more popular, were 
the common and obvious fact known to editors and proprietors of 
newspapers—as conceivably some day it may be—that the most 
abstruse and recondite of scientific journals is nothing but a 
variety of the familiar publication known as Notes and Queries 
in its higher form, and in its lower forms Tit Bits and Answers. 
It would, indeed, introduce an agreeable and useful uniformity 
in periodical nomenclature if there could be one generic name, 
with adjectival differentiations, such, for instance, as the Zeit- 
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schrift fiir Socialwissenschaft calling itself Social Notes and 
Queries, and the Archiv fiir Rassen-und Gesellschafts-Biologie 
calling itself Race Notes and Queries, and so forth. That the 
analogy between the popular and scientific variety is real, and not 
fanciful, will further be recognized when it is observed that what 
are called conundrums and solutions in the one are called 
memoirs and hypotheses in the other. And, moreover, the suc- 
cessful contributors are, it will be seen by reference to the above 
description of the Royal Geographical Society, rewarded, if not 
by participation in a guinea prize, yet by one or other of “the two 
royal gold medals which are awarded annually” and “the Vic- 
toria medals which are awarded at intervals.”’ 

XVII. The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society con- 
sists of two parts. There is in each month’s Journal a bundle of 
maps and a budget of letterpress. In order to utilize the re- 
sources of the society, which function through its Journal and 
other publications, one must learn the interpretation of the sym- 
bolism and notation of the maps, and one must acquire familiarity 
with the few technical formule which occasionally break through 
the ordinary and simple language of its letterpress. There are 
simple, easy, and pleasant ways of achieving both these ends— 
in fact, short-cuts by which one may penetrate right into the 
heart of geographical science. To master the symbolism and 
notation of cartography, all one has to do is to compare the best 
contour maps (that is to say, those of the Ordnance Survey) 
with what one sees with naked eye, with field-glass, or with tele- 
scope, when one ascends all the high points of vantage in one’s 
own region. These high points of vantage are, of course, for 
the towns and cities, their towers such as they may be, and for 
the surrounding country whatever mound, hilltop, or mountain 
summit one’s excursions and explorations may discover. The 
primary problem of the cartographer is to show, by symbolic 
notation on a flat surface, all the varying heights and shapes 
assumed by, or imposed on, the earth’s surface above or below 
sea-level. What the ideal geographer, as cartographer, first of 
all tries to do is to devise a notation by which he and his fellow- 
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geographers, by the inspection of a map of a given region, may 
get a simultaneous vision of the terrestrial phenomena which all 
the explorers and observers of that region have collectively seen. 
Now, it must always be that, however minutely observed and 
explored a region—even the most inhabited—may be, there is 
always something new to be observed, even in the shape and 
configuration of the surface, for these are always changing; 
while the things and events, natural and human, which are con- 
tinuously happening (for these also have to be mapped down), 
open up an endless vista for the future development of carto- 
graphic science. Hence there is no more easy and natural 
individual progress than for the schoolboy beginner to pass 
onward from simple observation of recorded phenomena to dis- 
covery of new ones. Once begin in the right way and acquire— 
which is so easily done—the right habits, and then the position 
of discoverer will be reached by a normal and natural, an insen- 
sible and inevitable, growth. As elsewhere, it is the first step 
which costs, and here it costs two shillings—that being the price 
of a “Bartholomew” pocket tourist map for your own region. It 
will be on a scale of two miles to the inch, if you are fortunate 
enough to be a Scotsman; and four miles to the inch, if you 
happen to have the disadvantage of living in England. These 
maps you carry with you on your walks, your bicycle rides, 
your river excursions; and when you get back to the town or city 
of your region, you go to the free or other library where the 
largest ordnance maps are kept, and you observe how the things 
you have seen are noted, or are not noted on these ordnance maps. 
And if they are not noted, there and then you begin your ap- 
prenticeship in scientific research, in seeking out other maps 
which record different varieties of regional phenomena; for 
example, the kind, the quantity, and the distribution of its fauna 
and flora; its rainfall and its sunshine; the statistics of its pop- 
ulation; its routes and communications, and so forth indefinitely. 
The problems which the young geographer finds in front of him 
grow rapidly in number and complexity, but his interest in fa- 
cing, in investigating, and in solving them will be found to grow 
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still faster. The explorations in the open air, alternating with 
research in library and study and map-room, will very soon whet 
an insatiable appetite for an understanding of the ever-changing 
phenomena of his region. The pleasures of observation, which, 
unlike other sensual pleasures, do not pall with usage, are them- 
selves succeeded by the still keener pleasure and intenser joy of 
generalization and interpretation. In brief, the outlook on the 
visible phenomena of one’s region itself evokes and inspires a 
craving for insight into the larger world, into which our own 
region extends on all sides by insensible gradation, and to which 
it is felt to be linked by innumerable bonds. It is just here, 
where the margin of his own region melts into that of the sur- 
rounding world, that the student requires, and may readily 
utilize, the full resources of the whole science of geography. 
His previous reading will have been of the best geological and 
geographical accounts of his own region, and the comparison of 
these with what he has seen with his own eyes. This preliminary 
study will have insensibly familiarized him with the technical 
phrases and formule which are necessary for getting into touch 
with his brother-geographers elsewhere over the globe, and 
utilizing the observations, the thought, the interpretation of these, 
as well as the accumulated writings of their forerunners, in the 
concerted effort of the whole past and present race of geographers 
to visualize and to understand what passes on the surface of the 
globe. 

XVIII. To realize the magnitude of what might be called the 
geographical group in Britain, we must add to the 4,150 mem- 
bers of the society located in London the members of various 
local societies, such as those in Manchester and Liverpool, and 
also the considerable number of unattached map-makers and 
geographical observers and writers. And again to these have to 
be added the corresponding group in Scotland, of which the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society is the nucleus, with its 1,100 
members, its monthly Journal and other publications issued from 
its headquarters in Edinburgh; there being associated societies 
in Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Dundee. And, furthermore, every 
capital in Europe, and many of the larger of the provincial towns, 
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contain similar groups of professed geographers with similar 
organizations, journals, and other publications. The New World 
also has its geographical societies, and with the formation of 
one in Japan they are penetrating the Orient. Here, then, is no 
national, or even international, but a world-wide phenomenon 
—a universal brotherhood. It is a real fraternity in which the 
individual members and the several groups are linked together by 
a highly organized system of intercommunications, by common 
aims and purposes, by a common method of thought and ob- 
servation, by a common symbolism and system of formule, by 
common beliefs about the world and men’s place therein. To 
imagine the resources of geographical science, we must think 
not only of its accumulated documents, instruments, and apti- 
tudes, but also in a still higher degree of the spiritual forces 
that pervade and animate this universal organization, this world- 
extensive community of similar minds. And anyone who is 
learned enough to master the symbolism of geography, to consult 
the files of the periodical publications, is, if not a full brother, 
yet a novitiate of this universal fraternity. And to be a mem- 
ber of this community, what does it mean? It means much or 
little, in proportion to the impulse and knowledge to utilize the 
collective resources of the community. 

XIX. It is the boast—and a real and justifiable boast—of the 
Catholic church that its pope is a servant of every member of the 
church down to the most insignificant—that he is, in name and 
fact, servus servorum. Now, in the scientific community there 
is no pope, but there are many high-priests. The scientific com- 
munity is a democratic organization, not a hierarchic one. Its 
 high-priests are just those members of the community who have 
themselves done most to forward the progress of their science. 
Every high-priest of geography, as of every science, is, in quite 
a literal sense, a slave of every investigator who is working in 
that particular field, or a related one. The organization of re- 
search, and the system of intercommunications, are so arranged 
that the tasks that are beyond the strength, and the problems be- 
yond the power, of the ordinary members of the community, are 
continually being collected and automatically delivered at the 
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workshop of this or that high-priest. His workshop is usually 
a small room with a few books and maps. Here, without fee 
or charge, he completes the unfinished tasks, and solves the 
harder problems; and hence he delivers the finished goods as a 
free gift to the community at large. He is fortunate indeed if 
he escapes without having himself to pay the cost of delivery. 
The reward of his office is harder work, less pay, and more 
criticism than that of the ordinary brothers. The high-priest of 
geography, as of other science, is not differentiated by sartorial 
insignia, by definitive status, or by obsequious designation, but 
is generally recognizable by certain personal characteristics—by 
the world-light that shines from his eyes, by the nobility of his 
countenance, by his threadbare coat, and usually, it must be con- 
fessed, by the baldness of his head. In the common phrase of 
everyday life, he is known as an “eminent scientist.” In the 
jargon of his profession, he is “an authority.” 

It is the real, though unexpressed, ambition of every young 
scientist to become “an authority.” In the many graduated 
stages toward this consummation there is one of special signifi- 
cance. If the young observer steadily continues his observations 
and interpretations, and faithfully compares his results with the 
records of science, he will find that he steadily progresses toward 
a climax. He will some day catch a moment or a mood, a phase 
or a happening, in the fleeting movement of things, which will 
thrill him with an emotion intenser than any he has before ex- 
perienced. He will instinctively feel that one of the secrets of the 
universe has been revealed to him and to him alone. Under the 
mysterious glow of unforgettable enthusiasm, he will feel his 
personality expand, until the self of his ego meets and touches, 
in a sublime union, the self of the world. In other words, he has 
been initiated into the fraternity of science, and for the first time 
he is, and feels himself to be, no novice, but a full brother of the 
community. 

It is clear we are here in the presence of a psychological phe- 
nomenon known in another walk of life as “conversion.” In 
science it is known as the discovery of a new truth. It may be 
a truth which is of the most trifling importance in relation to the 
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total body of ordered knowledge, which we call science. But 
the event is, in the life-history of the individual scientist, one of 
most profound significance. It is, if not a turning in his career, 
yet an experience which will not be without its effect upon his 
whole future life. As is the way of the older spiritual com- 
munities, the event here, too, is celebrated by a particular 
ceremony of initiation. The scientific ritual of initiation has 
two well-marked stages. The first ccnsists in the contribution 
of a memoir to the proceedings of tae relevant society. The 
second consists of a copious baptism in the form of a cold-water 
douche of criticism, from his brother scientists. 

XX. If the foregoing analysis has suggested a fanciful 
analogy between religion and scientific experience, it has entirely 
failed in its purpose. The intention has been, not to suggest an 
analogy, but to indicate an essential similarity, indeed a partial 
identity, of type. In the language, not of psychology. but of 
sociology, the contention is that the scientific and religious 
groups are vitally related in their social origins and functions. 
Addressing an audience of biologists, one would probably convey 
the intended impression by saying that science and religion are 
social organs which are in part both homologous and analogous. 
But the rightly discredited usage of biological terminology in 
social science prohibits recourse to that language. The argu- 
ment is that science has its social as well as its logical and 
psychological aspects, and that, from the former point of view, 
a scientific society is manifestly to be classed among the social 
institutions ; and that, moreover, in the wide and varied range of 
social institutions, the place of a scientific society is alongside of 
the church. The characteristics possessed in common by the 
religious and scientific community can be traced out in detail. 
If, for instance, the scientist resorts to a public library to read 
the journal of his particular society, he is obviously paralleling 
the tendency of the laxer churchman to escape the monthly col- 
lection for what in certain nonconformist churches is called the 
sustentation fund. But minute detail and formal aspect apart, 
what is it that constitutes the essential similarity of type in the 
religious and scientific group? 
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The immense multiplication of religious sects in the present 
day, and in history, is popularly accounted one of the least cred- 
itable features of civilization. The skeptics deprecate it as a 
bad habit, like alcoholism and immorality, into which the un- 
cultivated man is prone to fall. But in itself, and apart from its 
secondary effects, the mere proliferation of sectionally religious 
bodies is simply an expression of spiritual freedom. In joining 
this, that, or the other church, in remaining within its fold or in 
leaving it, the individual believes himself to be actuated by non- 
material motives. He believes that he is uninfluenced alike by 
the parliaments that make laws, the bureaucracies that administer 
them, and the judges that interpret, or misinterpret, them. He 
believes that his religious life is unconditioned by the policeman 
visible at the street corner, by the sovereign invisible on his 
throne, and the soldiers that display his royal uniform. In brief, 
the member of a religious community believes himself to have 
risen into a world of spiritual freedom, untrammeled by the pro- 
hibition and compulsion which in civil history are called law and 
politics; in natural history, tooth and claw. How far this belief 
in a life of spiritual freedom is real, and how far it is illusory, 
matters not for the moment. The point of insistence is that the 
members of a religious community are bound together by simi- 
larity of ideas and feelings, and not by bonds which rest upon a 
potential recourse to physical force. In other words, the social 
influences immediately operative upon and among a religious 
community are mental, moral, and zxsthetic. They are not legal 
and political. And in this respect, at least, it is sufficiently mani- 
fest that the scientific community resembles a religious one. 

XXI. It is one of the merits of Comte to have aided the 
progress of thought by generalizing under the one conception of 
spiritual powers all those agencies and institutions which in- 
fluence men by mental, moral, and zsthetic considerations. His 
corresponding conception of temporal powers generalizes agen- 
cies and institutions which operate on, or influence, conduct by 
an actual or potential recourse to physical force. The spiritual 
powers thus seek to substantiate or to modify belief—using that 
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term in its broadest sense—using as their instruments ideas and 
emotions. Temporal powers seek to determine conduct by using 
material rewards as impulse, and physical fear as deterrents. 

The popular distinction between state and church may be 
regarded as a particular case of the wider popular distinction 
between the law and the gospel; and this again is a particular 
case of the larger scientific generalization of temporal and spir- 
itual powers. There are, of course, practical advantages which 
prompt the popular mind to extend its widening circles of general 
concepts, which again are further refined and developed by 
science. The general concept is to a mere collection of facts what 
regimentation is to a mob of men. Jt enables one to neglect 
individual eccentricities, and predict the collective behavior of the 
group, whether the group consists of items called facts or items 
called men. The inducement to widen the generalization is, 
that the larger its scope, the broader are the limits of prediction. 
The assumption made is that the process of generalization is a 
gradual one, and that the steps from the concrete facts up to the 
largest generalization are all traceable without a break. In other 
words, a generalization must beofakind which in science is called 
verifiable, that is to say, the prediction based upon it must refer 
to a course of future events, which must either happen or not 
happen at a given place and within a given and finite time. And 
this proviso of verifiability gives a definiteness and fixity to scien- 
tific generalizations which is often absent from those alike of the 
popular mind or of the poetic imagination. 

XXII. There are those who tell us that there is no proper 
science of society, because there are no known sociological laws. 
Others go still farther and say that the nature of human society 
is such that no social laws are discoverable; that there is no 
science of human society; that sociology not only does not, but 
never will, exist. This is a mode of argument well known to 
historians of scientific thought. It has been used at every epochal 
advance, by the obscurantists, to justify their ignorance and 
soothe their vanity. It belongs, in fact, to the self-protective 
devices so common everywhere throughout the organic world, 
and especially among the higher animals. Probably the most 
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effective reply to this sort of criticism is for the scientific ob- 
server to ignore it, and to continue without interruption his 
observations and generalizations of them. If those who tell us 
there are no laws in social science would say instead that they 
themselves do not know any such laws, we might be happy to 
agree with them. And if those who say there never can be any 
such laws would say instead that they themselves are determined 
never to know any such laws, we might extend to them our com- 
passion and recommend a course of medical treatment. 

In point of fact, what generalizations, in the nature of scien- 
tific law, are there at the disposal of the sociologist who wishes 
to predict the future of an incipient spiritual power? A full 
stock-taking of resources would here disclose a considerable 
number of working formule, which resume a vast mass of ex- 
perience as to the origin, growth, and decay of various forms of 
spiritual power. 

But for the present purpose the following generalizations es- 
pecially serve, viz: 

1. That spiritual powers, in the course of their historical de- 
velopment, gradually conceive and formulate a social ideal, and 
this social ideal tends to be in conflict with the existing temporal 
power. 

2. That each spiritual power tends to develop two types of 
organized community—a type predominantly passive and con- 
templative, and a type predominantly active and militant. 

3. That the active type of spiritual community endeavors to 
generate a congruent form of temporal power as the material 
embodiment and mundane expression of its particular social 
ideal. 

4. That in this endeavor various institutions are developed, 
which help to determine each era of city government both in 
respect of buildings and of civic policy. 

XXIII. The conflict and interaction between temporal and 
spiritual ideals in the history of western Europe during the 
Christian period is, of course, one of the commonplaces of social 
discussion. But the detailed influences and reactions, especially 
on city development, of the respective ideals of the law and the 
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gospel, have not been sufficiently worked out. The system of 
feudal law, which still incrusts occidental civilization, has its 
animating principle in the medieval maxim, Nul terre sans 
seigneur, which might be conveniently translated as, in the social 
sense, “No spot without its despot,” and in the civil sense, “No 
foot of soil without its functionary.” The contrast of these 
ideals with that of Christian ethics—“the kingdom of God is 
within you’’—is sufficiently obvious. But what the student of 
city development has to do is to trace the expression and inter- 
action of these conflicting ideals in each successive phase of civic 
architecture and civic policy. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
London, the sociologist is to see how the Tower and Windsor 
Castle are the expression and embodiment of certain political 
ideals, and he is to trace throughout the history of London the 
influences and ramifications of the Tower and the castle and 
follow their line of direct descent down to the existing institu- 
tions which are their heir, and their functional analogue—these 
presumably being the contemporary functionary factories of 
Whitehall. In the same way, he is to see how Westminster 
Abbey and St. Paul’s are the culminating expression and em- 
bodiment of certain spiritual ideals; and their influence and 
reaction on civic life and architecture are likewise also to be 
traced through successive stages of city development; and the 
analogous types of institutions today have to be discovered and 
described alike in their structural and functional aspects. And 
every city has for the sociologist its corresponding problems of 
factual observation, of historical analysis, and of scientific inter- 
pretation. All these again, to be sure, assume their place as 
specialist researches within the larger problems of general 
sociology. 

Now, if we apply the fourfold sociological formule above in- 
dicated to the present and future phases of science considered 
as a spiritual power, what inferences may we legitimately draw ? 
The existing groups of science, whether or not organized in 
definite societies, are comparable, we have seen, to the various 
sects of the religious community. Now, these numerous and 
various sects, like their more archaic religious types, have their 
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rivalries, jealousies, feuds, and bickerings. The mathematicians, 
for instance, are apt to form an exclusive caste apart, holding 
no converse with groups which know not their particular shib- 
boleths. Again, the spectacle might have been seen, at a recent 
meeting of the British Association, of rival biological factions 
warmly anathematizing each other. A momentous and historic 
instance of scientific sectionalism is seen in the work now in 
progress, which is probably the largest co-operative enterprise 
yet undertaken by modern scientists. A few years ago the 
Royal Society convened in London a great gathering—a sort of 
Council of Trent—of scientific fathers, representing all the 
leading academies and societies of Europe and America. The 
purpose of this great gathering was to decide upon an authorized 
canon of the sacred texts. A momentous decision was reached. 
It was concluded that a sufficient degree of traditional sanctity 
did not attach to the writings of the economists, the psychologists, 
the sociologists, and some other orders. The writings of these 
were accordingly omitted from that authorized canon, which is 
now in course of actual compilation under the title of The Jnter- 
national Catalogue of Scientific Papers. It is clear from 
these evidences of internal disruptiveness that science, as a 
whole, does not at the present moment possess that cohesiveness 
and unity of aim which are vital to a period of demiurgic 
spiritual effort. 

XXIV. On the evidence of internal disintegration one would 
infer that science has either passed, or has not yet reached, its 
constructive synthetic era. But are there not signs around 
us which point to a coming and then incipient period, in which 
science will develop its doctrine of human life as a great spiritual 
power? The clearest notes in this scientific chord which is be- 
ginning to sound are perhaps the geographical and the biological 
ones. 

We have seen how the geographer, no longer merely in- 
terpreting the present by the aid of the past, is beginning to 
have visions of the future. In seeing the city as the realization 
of regional potencies, he cannot but feel also an ideal impulse 
toward organizing the city as an optimum adaptation of the 
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regional environment to human life. The geographer’s social 
ideal is, indeed, in process of explicit formulation, and that on 
many sides. And in its application to a particular city, the most 
notable perhaps of these formulations may be found in one of 
the books indicated for reading in connection with this paper. It 
is Professor Geddes’ City Development. Here, indeed, the ideal 
of city development is by no means confined to that of the 
geographer, but the civic policy there enunciated has its definite 
starting-point in the geographer’s vision of the city. And other 
similar initiatives are visible in many different directions. The 
Garden City movement is essentially geographical in its point of 
departure from traditional civic policies. And the same may be 
said of Mr. H. G. Wells’s Civic Utopia, and indeed of all those 
utopist writings in which the biological note is also sounded 
which advocate a certain ruralization of the city, whether by the 
development of parks and gardens, or by other means. However 
much all these differ from one another in other points, they agree 
in their emphasis and insistence on a better regional adaptation 
to city life. It is clear, in fact, that we are here in the presence 
of a movement toward an applied geography. The division of 
science into pure and applied is a familiar one up to a certain 
point, but it should help us to realize its significance, if we under- 
stand it as comparable to the distinction between the regular and 
secular orders in religious communities. Like the regular 
orders, the cultivators of pure science concern themselves mainly 
with doctrine; while the applied scientists, like the secular orders, 
have their main interest in the application of doctrine to the 
needs of daily life. 

XXV. Among existing groups of scientists, which are the 
seculars, which the regulars? In the physical sciences it is easy 
to recognize actual or incipient regular orders in mathema- 
ticians, in students of heat, light, electricity, chemistry, etc. On 
the practical side there is the great body of engineers, with its 
numerous subdivisions; there are manufacturing chemists, the 
brewers, the opticians, etc. Are these the secular orders in the 
physical group? Before answering that question, we must dis- 
criminate. The differences of type are very great. It is, for 
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instance, a far cry from the stoker, or even the driver, of a coal 
engine at the one end of the scale, to, at the other, the active 
partner in the firm of White & Co., electricians and instrument- 
makers; for the active partner in that firm is, or was, Lord 
Kelvin. It will be urged that Lord Kelvin as instrument-maker 
and electrical engineer is merged and sunk in Lord Kelvin the 
professor, the investigator, the theorist. But the opposite 
interpretation would be equally true, and equally false. The 
essential point is to see that it is the very coincidence and 
alternation of theory and practice, of science and art, of thought 
and action, that above all differentiates and marks off the secu- 
lars of science from those of other varieties of spiritual power, 
And, applying this distinction, we readily recognize that the 
great majority of engineering occupations do not really belong 
to science at all, in the proper sense, but are persistent survivals 
af a pre-scientific age. The empirical rule-of-thumb types of 
engineer are still predominant, but they essentially belong to a 
pre-scientific order that has been well called paleo-technic. They 
do not possess the physicist’s vision of the world; still less, 
therefore, do they seek to apply it to life. The physical scientist 
in his cosmic mood sees the world as an automatic system of 
energies, with a tendency to run down, and without a discover- 
able means of winding it up again, while as to the why and 
wherefore of its being originally set going the data of his science 
give him no clue. Looking at the same phenomena in his human- 
ist mood, he sees the flux and transformation of forces take on 
and assume a definite design and purpose, which the very logic of 
his science compels him to postulate as an inherent potency in the 
very system of energies. He sees every form of energy a poten- 
tial slave of man. He sees the cities scattered over the face of 
the globe, as the supreme, the collective, the ceaseless effort of 
the race to realize this potency of energy, to harness it in the 
service of man. The type of physical scientist in whom the cos- 
mic mood is habitual and dominant is the actual or incipient 
regular. But where the grand and inspiring ideal of realizing 
for man the potency of world-energies animates the physical 
scientist, there clearly we have the possibility of great secular 
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orders. And that such orders are everywhere incipient and 
rapidly developing, there are many evidences to show. These 
evidences are vividly depicted in the sociological writings of Mr. 
H.G,. Wells, who more than anyone else, perhaps, in the English- 
speaking world has seen, or at least expressed for us in literature, 
the incipient changes in city development which are being 
effected by these new secular orders of applied physical science. 

The new type of engineer is tending more and more to 
assume control of the communications of our cities, their facto- 
ries and workshops, the great public works of water supply, 
lighting, drainage, etc. And thus gradually determining for us 
the material conditions of life, the new engineer acquires social 
status and prestige. And, in pursuance of the well-known socio- 
logical law that those who have social power tend also to get civil 
and political power, we are bound to assume that the engineer 
types, as they are already tending to control civic policy, will 
sooner or later seek to control national and even world-policy. 
That these higher aspirations are already well on the way toward 
achievement is seen in the influence now being exercised by the 
railway kings of America, not only in their own country, but 
also in world-politics. With the advantages brought about by 
the activities of these new secular orders, there are, of course, 
corresponding disadvantages. The conception of a city held by 
the railway engineer is, we have already seen, not that of a city 
at all, but that of a town. And this limitation applies through- 
out the whole sphere of thought and action belonging to this 
phase of life. It manifests itself even in Mr. Wells's utopist pic- 
tures of the cities of the future, for in these idealist cities is it 
not the case that the inhabitants, notwithstanding their manifold 
cultural activities, have still their main interests in the material 
aspects and conditions of things? Are they not, in fact, towns- 
men first, and citizens only thereafter? 

XXVI._ If the foregoing criticism is a just one, the cause of 
the limitation is doubtless to be sought in some arrestment of 
normal scientific development. The physical scientist who re- 
mains such falls a long way short of repeating and resuming his 
normal racial development. For above and beyond the physical 
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group of sciences, the race has conquered, or is conquering, for 
science higher domains. Immediately above the physical sciences 
is the biological group. Here, who are the regulars and who are 
the seculars? It is not difficult to see the regular type in 
anatomist and taxonomist, in physiologist and ecologist, in em- 
bryologist and paleontologist, in ontogonist and phylogonist. 
These, or some of them, are doubtless strange names, unfamiliar 
to the public, even to that small section of the public which en- 
joys a classical culture. But the groups of scientists thus 
characterized nevertheless exist, and that, moreover, in growing 
numbers and influence, all over the western world. They are 
organized into bodies which are essentially regular orders of an 
incipient spiritual power; and as such they are silently preparing 
a great moral revolution. Where are we to look for the secular 
orders that will be their active instruments of temporal change? 
The occupations concerned with the biological or organic side of 
civilization are, of course, those of peasant and farmer, of gar- 
dener and stock-raiser, along with medical doctors and surgeons, 
not to mention the herbalists and the nurses, the barbers and the 
hairdressers, the gymnasts, and all the lower and older groups 
of occupations, from and through which the medical profession 
has risen to its present summit. Which among all these are the 
secular orders of science, and which the empirical survivals of a 
pre-scientific age? To answer that, we must first ask what is 
the special vision of the world which animates the biologist; 
and, further, we must ask what militant groups are there which 
this vision stimulates into practical activity. The biologist, like 
other scientists, has his cosmic and his humanist mood. In the 
former he sees an endless chain of developing life, beginning he 
knows not how or why, and tending he knows not whither. In 
his humanist mood, he sees the same unbroken chain that links 
together the whole series of organic beings; but now sees in it 
evidence at every point, from lowest to highest, of a promise and 
a potency of a supreme culmination. And in the most beautiful 
and noblest of human beings he sees a norm which, by taking 
thought, the whole race may reach and surpass. To the biologist 
the city is thus no mass of mere inorganic structures, but a group 
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of organic beings, which individually passes away, but racially 
abides, continues, and develops toward a definite ideal, or degen- 
erates to its opposite. The ideal of the city is therefore to the 
biologist the full realization of racial potency. Who among 
biologists are stimulated into activity by this vision of civic 
potency? Increasingly large numbers of the medical profession 
are animated by the ambition of preventing rather than curing 
diseases. The noblest instances of missionary enterprise are 
paralleled by the self-sacrificing adventures and exploits which 
daily engage the lives of the enthusiasts of the newer medicine. 
The missions that go out from the Pasteur Institute in Paris to 
study, say, typhoid fever in Brazil, or from the Institute of 
Tropical Medicine in Liverpool to investigate, say, yellow fever 
in New Orleans, are merely conspicuous instances of a heroic 
activity that is normal in that increasing wing of the medical 
profession beginning to be called the hygienists. Of these many 
are already organized into large and well-established secular 
orders, such as the various institutes of public health, sanitation, 
etc., to be found in every large city. Others less directly, but 
still more vitally, are beginning to influence both civic and 
national policy through great institutions of the more regular 
type of order, such as the Pasteur Institute, and similar organiza- 
tions incipient elsewhere. 

XXVII. A new secular order of biologists is beginning to 
appear in the eugenists, who seek to develop and apply Mr. 
Francis Galton’s doctrine of eugenics. It belongs to this doc- 
trine to rescue the “perfect man’ from the lumber of archaic 
survivals, and restore it, not as an idol of a golden past, but as 
a legitimate ideal of the future. Taken over from theology by 
political philosophers of the eighteenth century, the idea of the 
fall of man from a state of primordial perfection became a power- 
ful solvent of economic and political institutions. An abortive 
and premature attempt was then made by early biologists and 
sociologists to use the doctrine as a constructive ideal, by trans- 
forming it into the conception of a future perfectibility of 
type. But in the generation which witnessed the classic demon- 
stration of organic evolution by Spencer and Darwin, by 
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Haeckel, Wallace, and Galton, the very idea of perfectibility 
was discredited. Nevertheless, the language of the fall per- 
sisted, and of necessity had its unconscious influence on thought. 
It was therefore quite natural, if not inevitable, that the place of 
man in the animal series should be worked out in terms of 
descent and not ascent. But the idea of potency latent in organic 
evolution was bound to manifest itself. 

It was Francis Galton who first, and most fully, made the 
change from the cosmic and naturalist to the humanist and 
idealist mood in organic evolution. His doctrine of eugenics 
shifts the center of interest in man’s pedigree from the past to 
the future. Actually and in point of fact the worst-bred of 
animals, man has become so because he of all animals has the 
highest potency for degeneration or for evolution. That is one 
of the truths revealed to us by evolutionary biology. The other 
is the legitimacy of aspiration toward a future ideal. But the 
ideal of evolutionary biology markedly differs from its pre- 
scientific anticipations. It is an ideal definable as starting from a 
known potency, and approximately realizable within finite space 
and time, and to be reached by ascertainable processes, operating 
within discoverable limits. In short, the ideal of eugenics has 
the scientific character of being a verifiable ideal, and not an 
illusory one. It postulates an ideal type, toward which we can 
definitely steer, and certainly move, with assured hope of approxi- 
mately, but never actually, reaching it. For the ideal itself 
undergoes evolution, the very increase of evolutionary potencies 
and processes being itself the warrant of higher aspirations. 
Mathematicians express the relation of two paths always 
converging, but never meeting, by the word “asymptotic.” 
Originating outside the systems of professed philosophers, evolu- 
tionary idealism has yet its necessary relations to traditional 
doctrines of idealism and realism. Its place and correlation with 
these have yet to be worked out and defined. But meantime it 
may help toward establishing a point of contact with existing 
systems of philosophy to say that evolutionary ideals express an 
asymptotic reality. 

XXVIII. The favorite recourse of the ill-informed mem- 
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bers of a community, to escape the penalties of nescience, is to 
normalize their own defects and to postulate a_ universal 
ignorance. This protective device of the cunning animal is 
nowhere more frequent than in discussions of the problem of 
heredity. It is frequently asserted that we know nothing at alli 
of heredity with precision and certainty. It is quite true that 
the biologists and psychologists have a great deal still to learn 
about heredity. But it is equally true that they have a great 
deal to teach. And the citizen as well as the student can escape 
the charge of hopeless obscurantism only by promptly putting 
himself to this school. One of the first things he will learn is the 
deep significance and the practical importance of the distinction 
between what is called organic inheritance and what is called 
social inheritance. The former is concerned with the heritage 
that comes to us in organic descent from our family stock, i.e., 
the prenatal influences which condition our life. The latter is 
concerned with the qualities and aptitudes that come to us 
through training and education, through tradition and experience; 
in a word through the potential, and therefore social, influences 
that condition our life. Small or great as may be the ordered 
and verified knowledge accumulated by the students of organic 
inheritance, there can be no question of the mere massiveness 
and quantity of our knowledge of social inheritance and social 
variation—in a word, of social evolution. Where is all the 
knowledge to be found? Who are its guardians and continu- 
ators? Are they not called historians and economists, political 
philosophers and comparative jurists, anthropologists and folk- 
lorists, psychologists and estheticists, students of ethics and of 
comparative religion? Are not all the foregoing of the nature 
of regular orders engaged in studying the various aspects 
of our social heritage of industry and commerce, of law and 
morals, of religion and art, of language and literature, of science 
and philosophy? But the question for us is: Are these the 
regulars of social science? If they are not, who and where 
are the regulars of social science? who and where the seculars? 
Occupied on the practical side of our social life are the 
merchants and the manufacturers, the politicians and the law- 
yers, the journalists and orators, the artists and literary men, 
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the teachers and professors, the moralists and priests. Which 
among all these are the seculars of social science? which the per- 
sistent survivals of the pre-scientific age? 

XXIX. To answer these questions, we must ask: What 
vision is seen by psychologist and sociologist in their cosmic or 
naturalist mood, and what in their humanist mood? What po- 
tencies do they see in social evolution, in city development? 
What groups, if any, of more militant type are inspired by these 
visions of social potency, to work toward the realization of the 
corresponding ideals? In reply, little can be said at the close 
of an already prolonged paper. The sociologist in his naturalist 
mood sees the city as successive strata of wreckage and survivals 
of past phases in the endlessly changing antics of a building and 
hibernating mammalian species. In his humanist mood he sees 
—somewhat dimly, it must be confessed—the city, as the 
culminating and continuous effort of the race to determine the 
mastery of its fate, to achieve a spiritual theater for the free 
play of the highest racial ideals. In short, the cities of the 
world are in this view but processes of realizing the spiritual 
potency of the human race. They are the true homes of 
humanity. And it is just here, where science—whose mission it 
is to fulfil, and not to destroy—reveals to us the germ of truth 
in the popular sentiment, which insists that the essential char- 
acteristic of the city resides in the university and the cathedral. 
The truth, to be sure, is that it is the presence of functional 
institutions of the highest spiritual type, whether or not we call 
them university and cathedral, that differentiates the city from 
the town. It follows that the civic policy of our secular 
sociologists—if we have any—must be concerned with the city 
as itself a cultural potency, and with the whole body of citizens 
as individuals responsive to the creative influences of the spir- 
itual ideals, active or latent in drama and poetry, in art and 
music, in history and science, in philosophy and religion. The 
most comprehensive abstract and general statement of culture 
policy from the sociological standpoint still probably remains 
that made more than half a century ago by Comte in the Positive 
Polity—which was really the utopia of his later thought, 
educated and matured by the preliminary preparation of the 
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Positive Philosophy. Fortunately, the four massive volumes of 
his Positive Polity were condensed and summarized by Comte 
himself, and the contentious elements for the most part omitted. 
in the single small and cheap volume translated by Dr. Bridges, as 
a General View of Positivism. Ranking with Comte’s statement 
of culture policy in its comprehensiveness of outlook and far- 
sighted vision, but written from the standpoint of contemporary 
science, and therefore appropriately detailed and concrete in 
reference, here and now, in plan and section and perspective, to 
a particular city, is Professor Geddes’ recent book City Develop- 
ment, already cited for its geographical vision, and now for its 
sociological ideals. These two books, from their different but 
correlated standpoints, express a doctrine whose isolated ele- 
ments are everywhere recognizable. It is evident, therefore, 
that the life out of which the doctrine is fermenting is in active 
growth. If, then, they are not already here, we may be sure the 
sociological friars are coming. 
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A DECADE OF OFFICIAL POOR-RELIEF IN INDIANA 


AMOS W. BUTLER 
Secretary Board of State Charities, Indianapolis 


The Board of State Charities of Indiana was organized in 
1889, and one of its first undertakings, in conformity to the 
statutory instruction to “investigate the whole system of public 
charities,’ was an effort to obtain data relating to the relief of 
the poor by township trustees. 

Then, as now, the ninety-two counties of the state were 
divided into townships, of which there were 1,016 in all.2 The 
chief official of each, outside cities and incorporated towns, is the 
township trustee. In addition to his duties in connection with 
the roads, ditches, schools, and elections of his township, he 
serves as overseer of the poor, ex officio,and as such his authority 
extends over all the township, including cities and towns. Those 
in need of assistance from the public treasury look to him for 
relief. 

In the administration of the poor-funds of the townships the 
trustees were acting under a law which was approved June 9, 
1852, and became operative May 6, 1853.* This gave them the 
oversight of all poor persons in their respective townships, and 
required them to see that those in need were properly cared for. 
What was proper care was left entirely to the judgment of the 
trustees, and according to their decision some were sent to the 
county poor asylum, some were granted aid in their own homes, 
some were given transportation to the next township. The bills 
were presented to the board of county commissioners, and as a 
rule paid without question. There was practically no supervision 
of any kind. 


Law creating Board of State Charities, Acts of 1889, chap. 37, p. 51. 

*? The number of townships varies occasionally, as a new township is formed 
or two old ones are combined. 

® Revised Statutes, 1881, chap. 95. 
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The boards of county commissioners were also permitted, 
in their discretion, to make annual allowances, “not exceeding the 
cost of their maintenance in the ordinary mode,” to persons of 
mature years and sound mind, and to the parents of idiots and of 
children otherwise helpless, if the parents were unable to provide 
proper care. In addition to this, the employment of physicians 
to give medical treatment to the poor, including those in the 
county charitable and correctional institutions, was in the hands 
of the county commissioners. 

As was to be expected, a very serious abuse had grown up 
under this system. The trustee’s office was filled by popular 
election. He came to the work untrained, inexperienced. Other 
duties of the office were pressing. He was poorly paid and with- 
out assistance, as a rule, in carrying on the work. It was easier 
to give applicants what they wanted than to take the time or 
incur the expense necessary to make a careful investigation into 
their condition and actual needs. A trustee who was inclined to 
conduct his office in a more business-like manner was often met 
with political pressure, or the importunities of friends or rela- 
tives of the poor. When an applicant for aid failed to get what he 
wanted from the overseer, he applied to the county commis- 
sioners, frequently with success. Occasionally there was a delib- 
erate misuse of the public funds. 

In addition to the waste of money, another aspect of the 
matter was to be considered. In its report for the year 1891 the 
Board of State Charities said: 

Of all forms of public charity, outdoor relief is most liable to abuse and 
excess. There are very few inmates of our county poor asylums who are 
not proper subjects for the county’s charity; few persons will voluntarily 
choose a residence in the asylum, if they are able to live outside. But for out- 
door relief there is constant demand from many who can get along very well 
without it, if it is not to be had. It is not alone the immediate waste of 
public money that is to be deplored, serious as that is; but still more serious 
are the future consequences to be apprehended in the spread of pauperism and 
the degradation of the poor, and especially in the growing up of a new 
generation of dependents.‘ 


That there was waste of money was shown conclusively by 


* Annual Report, Board of State Charities, 1891, p. 114. 
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reports from county auditors on the expense of outdoor poor- 
relief. On November 1, 1889, the board sent blank forms to 
each trustee in the state, requesting information as to the number 
and classes of persons receiving temporary relief. Only about 
one-third of the whole number of trustees returned the blanks, 
and of these less than one-half were intelligently filled, so that 
the effort to obtain statistics from that source was fruitless. From 
the county auditors, to whom a different blank was sent later, it 
was learned that for the year ending May 31, 1890, relief by the 
township trustees amounted to $478,739.91 and medical relief to 
$81,492.74, a total of $560,232.65.° A portion of the medical 
relief was properly chargeable to the county institutions; still the 
figures indicated more than half a million dollars expended to 
relieve the poor not in institutions. 

In its report for 1891 the board published further reports 
from county auditors, showing a total of $560,012.35 for poor- 
relief and medical aid for the year ending May 31, 1891.° In 
the same report was given a careful analysis of the figures, show- 
ing the relative cost of outdoor relief to population in the differ- 
ent counties of the state. According to this table the per capita 
cost of aid to the poor varied from 5 cents in Crawford County 
to 84 cents in Warren County. Communities rich in opportunity 
for self-support were shown to be spending more money propor- 
tionately than much poorer counties. Adjoining counties, with 
practically identical conditions, varied greatly in their expendi- 
tures for the poor. The conclusion was inevitable that the 
amount expended was governed more by the methods of the 
trustees than by the actual needs of the citizens. 

Statistics collected in 1893, and published in the board's 
report for that year, showed a decrease in the cost of trustees’ and 
medical relief from 1891 amounting to $48,500, the total expense 
for the year being $511,503.35.’ The same wide range in the 
per capita expense among the different counties was noted. In 

*Jbid., 1890, p. 60. 

* Ibid., 1891, p. 138. These figures were corrected in the Report for 1893, 
p. 85, to read $560,265.95. 

" Ibid., 1893, pp. 85, 89. 
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1894 the county auditors’ reports showed trustees’ and medical 
relief amounting to $586,232.27,° and in 1895, to $630,168.79.° 

In all these years no statistics relating to the use of this great 
sum could be obtained, other than the actual amounts paid out in 
the different counties. No method of accounting was in general 
use, to show who received the money or why it was given, 
whether the money was being spent dishonestly or merely 
unwisely. 

As a result of its studies of the situation the Board of State 
Charities embodied in its report for 1894'° a recommendation to 
the legislature that a law be enacted requiring overseers of the 
poor, and all persons who administered relief from public funds 
to the poor not inmates of charitable institutions, to keep a record 
which should contain the full name and the age of every person 
to whom relief was given, and the date of giving relief in each 
separate instance, together with its kind and amount, a copy of 
this record to be filed with the board of county commissioners, 
who should be prohibited from allowing any payment for the 
expense of relief until such record had been filed. It was further 
recommended that a true copy of each report of relief should be 
transmitted to the Board of State Charities as often as once every 
three months. This recommendation was adopted by the legisla- 
ture of 1895 and enacted into law." 

Under this law of 1895 the Board of State Charities at once 
began receiving reports of township poor-relief. The form used 
by the trustees throughout the state gives the name, age, sex, 
color, nationality, mental and physical condition of the appli- 
cant, together with other facts concerning each individual who is 
a member of the family aided, the cause for asking relief, the 
date, character, and value of the aid each time relief is given, the 
length of time the applicant has lived in the township, where he 
came from, the names of relatives, etc. 

The twelve months ending August 31, 1896, comprised the 

*Annual Report, 1894, p. 90. 

* Ibid., 1895, p. 50. 

” Ibid., 1894, p. 7. 

" Acts of 1895, chap. 120. 
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first full year after the law went into effect. The statistics col- 
lated from the reports for that period showed an expense for out- 
door aid amounting to $355,255.29, this being shared by 71,414 
persons. These and other facts gleaned from the records filed 
were published by the board in its 1896 report, and were a 
revelation to the people of the state.'* The number reported as 
receiving relief was equal to one in every 31 of the state’s inhabit- 
ants, according to the census of 1890. It was found that the pro- 
portion in the different counties ranged from one in 13 to one in 
208. In some of the richest counties in the state the number 
reported as having been aided from the public funds was equal to 
one in 16, one in 18, and one in 20. In one township it was one 
in 8. The same striking variation was found in the propor- 
tionate number aided in counties of similar conditions as had 
previously been noted in the per-capita cost of relief. 

Startling as was this information, this first set of reports was 
not satisfactory because incomplete. The trustees had not fully 
understood what was required of them; no record was filed with 
the Board of State Charities of the families pensioned by county 
commissioners ; practically no medical relief was reported. There- 
fore, though the reports filed showed a total of 71,414 persons 
aided, it could only be said that at least that many received public 
assistance. 

Shortly after this report was made public, the General 
Assembly of 1897 met, and another reform measure was passed.** 
It shifted to the townships the burden of caring for their own 
poor not in public institutions. Prior to that time all bills for 
outdoor poor-relief had been paid from the county treasury, and 
all the townships in a county were taxed alike for the expenses 
incurred. Under the new law the auditor in each county was re- 
quired to report to the county commissioners on the first day of 
the regular September term of the board the amount advanced to 
each township during the preceding year for poor-relief and 
medical attendance, and the trustee was required to make a levy 
against the property in his township, to reimburse the county for 

2% Annual Report, Board of State Charities, 1896, p. 76. 
* Acts of 1897, p. 230. 
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the money paid out, the taxes to be collected as other township 
taxes were collected, and paid into the county treasury. The 
effect of this law was to make the trustee responsible directly to 
his constituency for his management of the poor funds of his 
township. 

The statistics gathered under the operation of the new law 
proved most interesting and valuable. In 1898 it was found that 
in 64 of the 1,014 townships in the state no levy was required; 
in 515 the levy was under 5 cents, while in 435 it ranged from 5 
to 30 cents on $100,'* It is obvious that in some of the more 
sparsely settled communities, where land is not valuable, the tax 
levy wil! be higher than in the more prosperous districts. The 
reports, however, brought out the fact that some of the highest 
levies were made in the richest townships; for example, Portage 
in St. Joseph County, containing the city of South Bend; Troy in 
Fountain County, containing the city of Covington. In many 
of the townships the levy found necessary was more than double 
the ordinary state levy. 

A full report of the conditions found to be existing was made 
by the Board of State Charities in its report for 1898. Atten- 
tion was also called to the facts gathered from the reports of 
township trustees, which by that time were far more satisfactory. 
Poor-relief and medical aid in 1897 amounted to $388,343.67'* 
and in 1898 to $375,206.92.1° The number of persons aided in 
1897 was reported as 82,235; in 1898, 75,119. 

The conditions were brought forcibly to the attention of the 
people of the state. The more business-like trustees, the State 
Board of Commerce, and many citizens in different parts of the 
state were becoming actively interested. A township trustee, the 
secretary of a charity-organization society, a former secretary 
and the then secretary of the Board of State Charities, formed a 
committee to draft a bill for presentation to the legislature, to 
correct some of the evils. A carefully drawn bill was submitted to 
the General Assembly of 1899; it was received with favor and 

* Annual Report, Board of State Charities, 1898, p. 110. 

Ibid., 1897, p. 62. 

* Ibid., 1898, p. 99. 
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became a law,’ and experts said it was the most advanced piece 
of legislation for official poor-relief on the statute-books of any 
state. It was the first instance of the enactment of charity- 
organization principles into law and of their application to an 
entire state. It provided for the investigation of each case; for 
securing the help of friends and relatives of the poor; for giving 
transportation to no one unless sick, aged, injured, or crippled, 
and then only in the direction of his legal residence, if he was 
unable to show that he could be cared for elsewhere ; for co-opera- 
tion with existing relief societies; and for a report to the board 
of county commissioners when the aid given a person or family 
reached $15, or when relief, irrespective of the amount, extended 
over a period of three months, in order that the approval of the 
board might be had before additional relief was given. 

A significant provision of this law of 1899 required that when- 
ever a board of county commissioners desired to make an allow- 
ance to poor persons, as permitted under the law of 1852, it could 
do so only by entering an order requiring the overseer ot the 
poor to furnish the relief needed, and the overseer was directed 
to enter upon his record a report of all relief so furnished. How- 
ever, there was passed, at a later date of the same session of the 
legislature, a “county reform act,”?* one clause of which pro- 
hibited the board of county commissioners granting relief to any 
person not an inmate of some county institution. This was inter- 
preted in many counties as not permitting the board of commis- 
sioners to make to the township trustees the advancement of 
funds required by them as overseers of the poor. Several local 
courts ruled on the question, all of them against the contention. 
To prevent any further misunderstanding, the legislature of 1901 
specifically made it the duty of the county council to appropriate, 
and the board of county commissioners to advance, the money 
necessary for the relief of the poor in the several townships of 
each county. 

One provision of the 1899 law, that which limited the aid a 
trustee might give without the consent of the county commis- 
sioners was quite generally misunderstood, many trustees inter- 

8 Ibid., p. 354. " Acts of 1899, p. 121. 
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preting it to mean that they could not give above $15 to any one 
family or person in the course of a quarter, or in some cases a 
year. The result of this and of the clause mentioned above was 
a surprising reduction in the amount of aid given. From $320,- 
667.53 in 1899, it decreased to $209,956.22 in 1900.'° The num- 
ber of persons reported as sharing in the relief decreased propor- 
tionately—from 64,468 in 1889 to 43,369 in 1900. Another ele- 
ment entered into the reduction in 1900. It was the last year of 
the four-year term of the trustees then in office, and many desired 
to make a record for economy. A reaction came in later years, 
some few townships going to the other extreme in the giving of 
relief. 

In 1901 a bill, indorsed by the Board of State Charities, was 
presented to and passed by the General Assembly, codifying the 
state’s poor-laws.2° The good features of the old laws were 
retained, and some important changes were made. The clause 
requiring the trustees to secure the consent of county commis- 
sioners before giving relief beyond a period of three months was 
eliminated, and the $15 limit was made to apply only to ordinary 
relief, exclusive of aid on account of sickness, burials, and sup- 
plies for school children. This law is in force at the present time, 
and is regarded as highly satisfactory in all parts of the state. 

In a summary of the results achieved under this series of re- 
form measures, the great reduction in the amount of poor-relief 
is probably the most striking. When the attention of the Board 
of State Charities was directed to the subject in 1890, the total 
relief in that year was found to be $560,232.65, as reported by 
the county auditors. From 1890 to 1895, both inclusive, the 
amount paid out by the overseers of the poor averaged more than 
$550,000 annually. From 1897 to 1900, inclusive, the first 
four-year term after the original reform laws were passed, the 
annual average expenditure for poor-relief was $323,543.58; in 
the next four-year term, $257,613.16. The highest and the low- 
est amounts reported for any one year from 1890 to 1905, 
inclusive, were $630,168.79 in 1895, and $209,956.22 in 1g00— 
” Annual Report, Board of State Charities, 1900, p. 178. 

” Acts of 1901, Chapter 147. 
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a difference of $420,212.57. The counties which had been most 
extravagant, and which therefore contributed most largely to the 
reduction, were found to be St. Joseph, Elkhart, Grant, Allen, 
Cass, Bartholomew, and Porter. These are among the most popu- 
lous and the wealthiest in the state. 

A means of showing the reduction in the cost of poor-relief 
more effective than a statement of the amount by dollars and 
cents, is the two maps, numbered 1 and 2, found herewith, which 
give the relative cost to population of the different counties. One 
shows the condition in 1895, the last year before the enactment 
of the first reform law; the other is for 1905. In 1895 the cost of 
poor-relief was 29 cents to each inhabitant of the state. The 
lowest per capitas were 6 cents in Crawford County, and 7 cents 
in Ripley County. The highest were 68 cents in Lagrange, 66 
cents in Henry, and 64 cents in St. Joseph. In two counties the 
per capita was below 10 cents; in thirty-five it was above 30 
cents. In 1905 the cost of poor-relief was 10 cents to each in- 
habitant of the state. The lowest per capitas were 3 cents each in 
Washington, Ripley, and Floyd Counties; the highest were 29 
cents in Montgomery County, 24 in Wayne, and 23 in Morgan. 
In forty-nine counties the per capita was below I0 cents; not a 
single county reached as high as 30 cents. The difference between 
these two sets of figures is more readily grasped in the following 
tabulated statement: 


Cost of relief to each inhabitant of the state................. $0.29 $0.10 
CORE. 0.68 0.29 


Number of counties in which the per-capita cost was below 10 


Another means of measuring the reduction in the cost of 
poor-relief is afforded by the rate of taxation for each $100 in 
each township. The following table is self-explanatory and 
needs no comment : 
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5 Cents and No. of Town- 
Under 5 Cents yee ships 


64 435 1,014 
50 357 1,014 
146 2206 1,016 
154 240 1,014 
181 223 1,015 
233 165 1,015 
224 144 1,017 
28y 146 1,016 


The number of persons aided and its relation to the popula- 
tion of the state form an equally interesting study. In former 
years there was no means of collecting such statistics, but the law 
of 1895 filled that need. As mentioned above, the first set of 
reports under that law was for 1896 and indicated a total of 
71,414 persons aided. Because of their incompleteness, these 
reports were not satisfactory. The number reported for 1897 
was 82,235. This was equal to 3.2 per cent. of the population 
of the state (2,516,462 by the census of 1900), or one in every 
thirty-one inhabitants. In 1898 the number was reduced to 
75,119, and in 1899 to 64,468. From that year to 1905, inclu- 
sive, the number helped annually averaged 46,561. In 1905 the 
number reported as receiving the aid given was 45,331. This 
was equal to 1.8 per cent. of the population of the state, or one 
in every fifty-six inhabitants. 

The conditions in 1897 and in 1905 are shown graphically in 
the shaded maps numbered 3 and 4, herewith given. The 
counties shaded black are those in which the number aided was 
equal to one in twenty-nine or less inhabitants of the county. 
Thirty-eight counties are so shaded in the 1897 map; one, Mont- 
gomery, in the 1905 map. 

In this connection it is fitting to call attention to conditions 
existing in the county poor asylums in the state in the years under 
consideration. A census of the inmates for August 31, 1891, 
gave 3,253 as the number of persons present on that day. This 
was equal to 14.8 in each 10,000 of the state’s population.?? 
When the General Assembly of 1899 passed a law restricting the 


* Annual Report, Board of State Charities, 1891, p. 128. 
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amount of outdoor aid the township trustees might give, there 
was much real anxiety in different parts of the state as to the 
adequacy of the county poor asylums to receive the number who, 
it was felt, would of necessity be sent there. The poor-asylum 
census for August 31, 1899, was 3,133.2” In more than one coun- 
ty the officials seriously contemplated enlarging their asylums for 
the care of the expected additional applicants, but in every case 
they were advised by the Board of State Charities, which ex- 
pected no such need to arise, to wait for further developments. In 
1900, under the operation of the new law, official outdoor relief 
dropped from $320,667.53 to $209,956.22, a decrease of 34 per 
cent. Instead of the expected increase in poor-asylum population, 
there was a decrease, both relative and actual. The census for 
August 31, 1900, showed 3,096 in those institutions.?* From year 
to year as the administration of outdoor relief grew more business- 
like, there was a corresponding decrease in the population of the 
county poor asylums. The number present in such institutions 
on August 31, 1905, was 3,115, or 12.4 in every 10,000 of the 
state’s population.?* The population of the state, as shown by the 
United States census, increased 14 per cent. from 1890 to 1900. 
The population of the county poor asylums decreased 4 per cent. 
from 1891 to 1905. Had the same proportion of inmates to state 
population continued, the poor asylums at the present time would 
be caring for 650 more inmates, and this number, on the very 
conservative estimate of $85 annually per capita for maintenance, 
would have meant an additional yearly expense of $55,000. 
These are the tangible proofs of better conditions in the ad- 
ministration of the poor funds—the reduction in the cost of relief, 
in the number of persons receiving aid, and in the population of 
the county poor asylums. But there is abundant reason to believe 
that, along with and because of these improvements from the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, has come a better condition for the 
poor themselves. The old system encouraged dependence on the 
public, and the giving of aid to one family frequently had the 
result of infecting the whole community with the blight of pau- 
= Annual Report, 1899, p. 51. * Ibid., 1905, p. 82. 
% Ibid., 1900, p. 78. 
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perism. With public support cut off, except in cases of absolute 
necessity, the only alternative self-support, and this 
benefited both the citizen and the state. 

The administration of the new law has not been perfect. 
There have been abuses. Some overseers of the poor have not 
conformed to the law. Excessive amounts have been spent in 
some communities. In some counties the commissioners have not 
given the proper supervision, and some county attorneys have 
misinterpreted the law. Yet there has been an average annual 
decrease of 29,865 in the number who shared in the relief, and of 
$337,192.09 in the expenditures; and, according to the general 
testimony, the poor in the state have never been looked after so 
well as since this law went into effect. 

The outlook for the future is promising. The trustees now 
in office have made an excellent record for the first year of their 
incumbency. Within thirty days after the close of the year, 
every report from every overseer was on file in the office of the 
Board of State Charities. The records indicate that many have 
made notable improvement. 

Since it has been shown that the persons deprived of their 
weekly pittance from the trustee’s office did not avail themselves 
of the opportunity offered of public support in the county poor 
asylums, the question will naturally be asked: What became of 
them? It is not known, positively. Probably some of them left 
the state. Yet it is not difficult to believe that the majority re- 
mained in their respective communities, since from one township 
after another comes the word that able-bodied men and women 
who have heretofore been supported almost wholly by the public 
are, either by their own efforts or by the help of relatives, sup- 
porting themselves. The country’s prosperity in recent years has 
undoubtedly participated to some extent in the results achieved 
under the reform laws, but not nearly to the extent that some 
would suppose. No one who works among paupers fails soon 
to learn that “good times” do not greatly affect that class of 
people. Real pauper families, such as were being manufactured 
at an alarming rate in Indiana in former years, depend upon 
charity, be the times good or bad. 
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As a further illustration of the fact that pauperism flourishes, 
and even grows, during times of prosperity, reference may be 
had to the address of Mr. J. Mack Tanner, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Board of Commissioners of Public Charities, at the State 


Conference of Charities 1903.75 

One hundred and two counties in Illinois in 1899 paid out $760,445 in 
outdoor relief. The average per-capita cost to the people of the state was 16 
cents, varying from one-half mill in Edwards County to 53 cents in Adams 
County. It is to be noted that the sixteen counties paying more than double 
the average (from 32 to 53 cents) are all in the grea‘, rich farming district 
of Illinois. Possibly the general prosperity of this section encourages the 
poor to make their home here... . . That much of our so-called charity is 
responsible for the increase of pauperism does not admit of a doubt. This 
criticism applies with peculiar force to our present system of out relief. 
Experience has shown that the increase and degree of indigence and misery 
bear a close relation to the assistance given to the poor from public funds. 
The plain intent of the law is that out relief shall be given in emergency 
cases and covering a brief period. By a laxity of administration, which seems 
inseparable from the system, what was intended as an exception has become 
the rule, until in some of the counties of this state from 40 to 60 per cent. of the 
county revenue is thus expended. ... . Statistics from the official records of 
Lasalle County show that for the decade from 1890 to 1900 the increase in 
the expenses of out relief had assumed alarming proportions, notably in the 
larger cities and towns. The annual expenditure for this purpose increased 
from $6,500 in 1890 to $40,000 in 1896. The percentage of increase was 416 
in Ottawa, 345 in Lasalle, 668 in Streator, and 270 in Peru. It was also found 
that the supervisors of several of these towns were paying out more for out 
relief alone than the total amount of their county taxes for all purposes, leav- 
ing the rural towns to support all the other county institutions. 


The point may be raised that the cutting-off of so large an 
amount of public aid would create a demand for private charity. 
If such had been the case, it is felt that information to that effect 
would have been received from the different charity-organization 
societies, of which there are several in the smaller cities of the 
state. No such reports have been received, and it is believed 
that no notable increase of aid from private sources followed the 
remarkable reduction in public aid above noted. 

The results achieved under the operation of these laws may 
be summarized as follows: 


* Proceedings, Illinois Conference cf Charities, 1903, p. 81. 
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1. A reducition of nearly 50 per cent. in the number of 


persons receiving public aid. 
», An average annual reduction of $337,192.09 in the ex- 


penditures on account of official poor-relief. 
3. A general lessening in the rate of taxation for poor 


purposes. 
4. Notwithstanding all this, a decrease in the population of 


the county poor asylums. 
5. Better and more intelligent care of worthy persons actually 


in need of help. 
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THE LITERARY INTERESTS OF CHICAGO. V 


HERBERT E. FLEMING 
University of Chicago 


V. AESTHETIC PERIODICALS OF THE WORLD'S FAIR CITY 
1890-1900 

“All this time there had been building the beautiful city of white palaces 
on the lake, and it was now open for the world to see what Chicago had 
dreamed and created. Although it had made me impatient to have Mr. 
Dround spend on it his energy that was needed in his own business, now 
that it was accomplished, in all its beauty and grandeur, it filled me with 
admiration. 

“There were few hours that I could spend in its enjoyment, but I remem- 
ber one evening after my return from the East, when we had a family 
party at the Fair. May and Will were spending their vacation with us during 
the hot weather, and the four of us, having had our dinner, took an 
electric launch and glided through the lagoons beneath the lofty peristyle out 
to the lake, which was as quiet as a pond. The long lines of white build- 
ings were ablaze with countless lights; the music from the bands scattered 
over the grounds floated softly out upon the water; all else was silent and 
dark. In that lovely hour, soft and gentle as was ever a summer night, the 
toil and trouble of men, the fear that was gripping men’s hearts in the 
market, fell away from me, and in its place came Faith. The people who 
could dream this vision and make it real, those people from all parts of the 
land who thronged here day after day—their sturdy wills and strong hearts 
would rise above failure, would press on to greater victories than this 
triumph of beauty—victories greater than the world had yet witnessed!” 
E. V. Harrington, packer, in The Memoirs of an American Citizen, by 
Robert Herrick, 1905. 


Basking in a new light reflected over their trade city by the 
“White City” of the World’s Columbian Exposition, the men 
attempting to publish periodicals at Chicago during the nineties 
opened their eyes to many new influences. First they adopted 
the appeal of pictorial art. The World’s Fair was a magnificent 
picture. Graphic presentation was the form used to attract 
zesthetic interest in several journals begun just before, during, 
and after 1893. The copper-plate half-tone did not come into 
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general commercial use until that year. The cheapening of this 
process started the wave of popular illustrated magazines from 
other centers, which has since become an inundation. But in 
Chicago this turn toward emphasis on illustrations was quickened 
by the Fair, which even prosaic visitors from western prairie 
soil likened to the “heavenly vision.’”” Men ambitious to be 
publishers went into ecstasies over its suggestions. In imagina- 
tion they saw heaps of gold as the reward for publishing pic- 
tures, supplemented with literary material. 

Besides the effect of the panorama, there was the finer 
influence from the exhibitions of the fine arts. The subtleties of 
architectural decoration, even though done in ephemeral staff; 
the grace of form from the hands of the great sculptors, although 
the statues were but casts; and, above all, the original paintings 
from the brushes of Old and New World masters, hanging in 
hall after hall of the Fine Arts Building, revealed to the people 
of Chicago and the West the beauty of universal art. Foreign 
members of the artist group inspired in their Chicago hosts en- 
thusiasm for art in all of its manifestations; and the judging for 
awards stimulated the habit of criticism on the basis of merit, 
tending to suppress praise from local pride. Magazines devoted 
to the fine arts, and literary magazines edited in the spirit of the 
artist class, followed the Fair. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition also brought historic per- 
spective to the new and still crude western metropolis. On one 
bright day during that summer the vessels from Chicago harbors 
were, as usual, marking the sky-line of the lake to the east with 
their clouds of smoke, the pennants of commerce. Three caravels, 
picturesque imitations of those in which Columbus had sailed to 
America in 1492, and, like those of the discoverer, having come 
slowly over from old Spain, moved past the lake craft and into the 
Jackson Park lagoon, where they still stand moored today. These 
caravels, and the exposition in nearly all its sections, gave to the 
people of the new western market-metropolis the vivid impres- 
sion that the life of their community is but a chapter in the epic 
of world-wide civilization. Nearly all the general literary and 
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pictorial magazines established in Chicago during the Fair 
decade showed the effect of this impression. 

Finally, for a season the World’s Fair transformed Chicago 
the inland center into Chicago the cosmopolitan center. This 
city, being far from a seaport, normally cannot have in it a 
kaleidoscopic company of transients from all the world, such as 
assembles daily in New York, London, and Paris. But for the 
one brief summer the down-town streets and the wide ways at 
the Fair grounds were thronged with visitors, not merely from 
many localities of the United States, but from all countries. On 
the Midway Plaisance, a boulevard of the nations and _ races, 
bordered for a mile by groups of the natives of Europe and of 
the Orient in settings from their distant towns and villages, thou- 
sands of men and women from everywhere touched shoulders 
in One common interest. Not one of the seventy periodicals of 
wsthetic character undertaken in Chicago during the decade of 
this cosmopolitan gathering contained the word “western” in its 
title. In every period before this there had been “western” 
literary journals attempted at Chicago. But the World’s Fair 
made for a breadth of view which repressed the western spirit. 
All types of literary and artistic periodicals became more cosmo- 
politan in their outlook, and in some of the general literary maga- 
zines of the decade unique efforts at the world-wide character 
were made. During the thirteen years since the exposition 
was a reality, the tradition of it has had a vital influence on 
Chicago. But, as with reading a novel, the effects are most 
vivid while one is going through its pages and just after the book 
is closed, so the enlarging influence of the World’s Fair was felt 
most forcibly by Chicago publishers during the year of the Fair 
and immediately after the closing of its gates. 

Illustrated journals, in form though not in periodicity like 
Harper's Weekly, were the most conspicuous of the mushroom 
periodicals at Chicago in the first few years of the World’s Fair 
decade. In most publications illustrations are used to supplement 
literary features. In these journals material in printed form 
designed to give literary entertainment was used as an auxiliary 
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to the illustrations. The most important of these periodicals 
were Halligan’s Illustrated World’s Fair, Campbell's Illustrated 
Columbian, and the Graphic. 

The first number of Halligan’s Illustrated World’s Fair, put 
out for promotion, appeared in 1890. Mr. Jewell Halligan, its 
originator, came to Chicago from Denver, and in this advance 
issue announced plans for a most pretentious publication. The 
second number was published in August of the next year, and the 
periodical was issued monthly until December, 1893. 

“To carry the undeniable news of the eye to the ends of the 
earth,” was one phase of the publishing policy announced by Hal- 
ligan’s paper. Its pages were of unusually large size. Most of 
them were filled with half-tone illustrations. An advertisement. 
in 1893, said that the magazine was “the first to exclude all other 
forms of picture save photographs on copper called half-tones.” 
Undeniably the illustrations, done by the new process and printed 
on extra-fine paper, were well executed. The journal’s pictorial 
record of the Fair was so complete that two editions of extra 
copies were printed for sale in bound volumes. In this form 
the magazines made such an attractive World’s Fair picture-book 
that one set was added to the collection of volumes in the art- 
room of the Chicago Public Library. 

A distinct literary flavor was to be found in the printed 
material on the pages containing the smaller illustrations. This 
was due to the fact that Mr. John McGovern was the editor. Of 
an ebullient, imaginative turn of mind, a reader who has roamed 
over many fields of world-lore and literature, Mr. McGovern was 
spurred to most characteristic endeavors by the spirit of the 
World’s Fair times, when all the currents of thought ran large. 
Having graduated into newspaper work and letters from the 
printer’s case, he had written ten volumes of essays, poems, and 
novels. All of these had been published at Chicago. And some 
of the exposition directors who had been patrons of these pro- 
ductions had urged him to take the editorship of Halligan’s Illus- 
trated World’s Fair. Always an advocate of “western litera- 
ture,” he spoke of editor and publisher as “western men,” and 
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announced that they would “strive to do their work in their own 
way, aping no fashion of any other region.”” Declaring that 
“original literature is original literature,’’ and that “the fleeting, 
capricious thoughts of a creator lie betewen him and the Great 
Creator,” Mr. McGovern made the following signed statement 
concerning the contributions literary men might send him: “T 
will not edit their copy. This pledge I kept sacred in The Cur- 
rent; it will not be more difficult to make it more sacred in 
maturer years.’”’ Although asking for ‘“‘a pleasant godspeed for 
Western Literature,” Mr. McGovern voiced the larger outlook, 
calling attention to the fact that the Fair was not Chicago’s, but 
the world’s, and declaring that the journal was to have dignity 
and “to perfect a proper subjective.” 

Literary material of more interest from the ideas in the 
subject-matter than from form of presentation was the result of 
this policy. An excellent little poem on some theme suggested 
by thoughts of Christopher Columbus appeared in nearly every 
number. For instance, “A Mother’s Song in Spain, A. D. 1493,” 
was contributed by William S. Lord, an Evanston business man 
who has done some writing and independent publishing from time 
to time. E. Hough, Ernest McGaffey, and Charles Eugene 
Banks were among those who wrote Columbus verses for the 
Illustrated World’s Fair. Opie Read, of whom Mr. McGovern 
is an intimate friend, contributed a sketch entitled “Old Billy 
at the World’s Fair.” The literary ministers, David Swing, 
Robert McIntyre, and W. T. Meloy, wrote many essays for 
the journal, and Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll supplied an article 
captioned “The Effect of the World’s Fair on Human Progress.” 
A total of ninety-nine contributors was listed. While many 
were Chicago men, not a few in the list were residents of other 
places in America, and some, including Alphonse Daudet, of 
distant countries. In all the contributions and editorials the 
western element was illuminated with league-like leaps of the 
imagination, showing appreciation of historic perspective. 

A general world’s magazine was expected to be the out- 
growth of Halligan’s Iliustrated World’s Fair. In the Decem- 
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ber, 1893, number the publisher announced that the name of the 
magazine would thereafter be the ///ustrated World, to be a 
literary journal containing “the larger views of the earth’s 
surface.” But that number was the last. Mr. Halligan lost 
some $30,000 in the //lustrated World's Fair venture. The cost 
of the extra-large half-tones was too great to be easily met with 
receipts. from subscriptions at $2.50 a year, and the expense for 
the half-tones used in the advertising pages was so heavy that 
every increase in advertising meant an increase in the net loss. 
The republication of the numbers for sale in bound volumes 
did not meet with a large demand. Special patronage in some 
form was needed. 

A fight for special support from the exposition directorate 
was lost by Mr. Halligan. Unfortunately for him, between 
1890, when his promotion number, copyrighted as Halligan’s 
Illustrated World’s Fair, made its appearance, and the opening 
of the Fair in 1893, the official name adopted for it was 
World’s Columbian Exposition” instead of “World’s Fair,’ the 
name originally contemplated. Hence, although the exposition 
was generally spoken of as the “World’s Fair,” the name of his 
magazine would not have been correct for an official organ. 

In the meantime, a monthly designated the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Illustrated was started, in February, 1891, by 
Mr. James B. Campbell, a Chicago man in the printing business. 
A collection of old copies of the Historical Society library shows 
that this, too, was an excellent illustrated journal, although not 
so large nor so artistic as Halligan’s. But Mr. Campbell 
succeeded in securing official support. His paper became the 
organ of the exposition directors, publishing official documents. 
It was consequently profitable to the publisher. The magazine 
also was declared to be the prize history of the exposition and 
was awarded a first premium. 

Besides stating that he proposed to make the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition Illustrated a “complete encyclopedia of the great 
enterprise,” the editor and publisher said: “In addition we will 
devote a proper amount of space to the art and literature of 
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the day. A standing sub-line to the title made the same 
promise. The journal’s pages, however, contained nothing of 
zsthetic interest except the pictorial display. The World’s 
Columbian Exposition Illustrated ran as such until February, 
1894. 

Out of it grew an illustrated monthly magazine which has 
endured until the present day. This is called Campbell’s Illus- 
trated Journal. in the number before ‘ts change of name an 
announcement said that in the future the magazine would devote 
much space to art. In it, however, chief attention has been paid 
to the various expositions which have followed that of 1893 in 
America and abroad. In 1900 Mr. Campbell received a goid 
medal at the Paris exposition. Today his journal is advertised 
as a high-class illustrated magazine for home reading. But it 
has never been given a strong literary character, although it 
has been so conducted as to be a successful business enterprise. 

The Graphic, which rose on the World’s Fair wave, was 
broader in scope, and higher in artistic and literary quality, than 
either of the illustrated papers nominated as exposition journals. 
It was published by Mr. G. P. Engelhard, who is today a suc- 
cessful publisher of medical books. During two of the years of 
its existence it was edited by Mr. J. A. Spencer Dickerson, now 
publisher of the Baptist paper, the Standard. 

Although the Graphic was a national news and general liter- 
ary weekly, it grew out of a local suburban newspaper owned by 
Mr. Engelhard. This paper was published in Hyde Park, the 
suburb in which the grounds for the then projected fair were 
located. When Hyde Park was annexed to Chicago in 18go, 
Mr. Engelhard converted his paper for local items into a national 
illustrated weekly of most general character. At one long jump 
this change was made, in the hope that, from a start which illus- 
trating the World’s Fair was expected to give the Graphic, a 
permanent foothold for a nation-wide circulation would be se- 
cured. When, in 1892, the Graphic absorbed America, which 
on its part had absorbed the Current, the new journal possessed 
whatever remnants of strength there were left from all the 
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last preceding ephemeral periodicals of merit published in 
Chicago. 

While the Graphic was a general newspaper, containing 
editorial reviews of independent Republican leaning, literary ma- 
terial of interest because of its form made up a considerable 
share of its contents. There was serial and briefer fiction, also 
some poetry, in every week’s issue. Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, whose romances have received general recognition, con- 
tributed a continued story of Canadian life entitled “The Children 
of Ha Ha Bay.” The first ambitious work of Vance Thompson 
whose character sketches have made his name well known to 
magazine readers, was done for the Graphic. Florence Wilkin- 
son, who writes verses for the leading magazines, had her first 
experience in writing for a periodical while serving as one of its 
editors. Thus, like other short-lived literary journals in Chi- 
cago, the Graphic was a training-ground for some of those enter- 
ing the literary lists. 

This bringing-out of local talent was even more marked in 
reference to illustrators. The illustrations of the Graphic were 
not confined, like those of the avowedly World’s Fair journals, 
to reproductions of photographs. Every piece of fiction was en- 
livened with original illustrations. Decorative borders illumi- 
nated the pages. T. Dart Walker and Henry Reuterdahl, illus- 
trators now in New York, did some of their initial magazine 
work for the Graphic. Will Bradley, an artist also now of New 
York, did borders and headpieces for it. Others who later went 
from Chicago to “Gotham” were discovered by this Chicago 
illustrated periodical. 

For the reproductions of photographs which were a stable 
feature of the Graphic, at first zinc etchings, showing only lines, 
were used. But in 1893 the new half-tones, capable of making 
shadings show in printer’s ink by means of etching the dotted 
surfaces of copper plates were adopted. They were especially 
good for picturing the white buildings and dark crowds of the 
fair. But the process was then expensive. Mr. Engelhard 
had to pay 40 cents a square inch for half-tones—a high price 
compared with the 121% cents charged today. 
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The yearly subscription price was put at $4. Nevertheless, 
the magazine attained a bona fide circulation of 13,000; the 
advertisers’ annuals quoted it at 40,000; and advertising was 
received in such amounts that for one twelve-month period the 
Graphic’s books showed a profit of $10,000, although that was 
not enough to offset the losses of earlier years. 

Then came the panic of 1893, which during the height 
of the Fair business men had felt to be impending. The 
circulation of the Graphic dropped 50 per cent., throwing what 
had been a favorable balance to the other side. Its publication 
was soon after suspended. Interviewed for this historical sketch, 
Mr. Engelhard said: 


The Graphic would have lived through this reverse if it had been started 
in New York, for two reasons: First, because New York is the home of 
great successes in higher-class journalism. With a showing like that which 
the Graphic had made here, if made there, scores of men of wealth would 
have been ready to step in and keep it going as a business investment. Sec- 
ond, because of the aggregation of art talent and literary talent in New 
York. All we had here was what we discovered and created. The thing 
that makes the New York magazines today is not that the people of the 
country care particularly to patronize New York, but that the talent is 
there. New York is distinctly the utilitarian art center, just as Battle Creek 
is the national center for sanitaria and health foods, and Detriot for medical 
supplies. When certain interests once secure lodgment in a locality, they 
find a natural development along easiest lines in that place. Men of talent 
for illustrating, discovered by the Art Institute, daily newspapers, and 
short-lived magazines of Chicago, naturally migrate to New York. It was 
so with those who did work for the Graphic. 


The names of two other illustrated periodicals, recorded as 
having originated in 1892, the year in which it was first intended 
the World’s Fair should be opened, appear in the newspaper 
annual lists of Chicago. One was the J/lustrated Sun, a weekly 
appearing on Saturdays for a year. The other was the Ameri- 
can Illustrated, a monthly of magazine form, devoted to litera- 
ture and education. Its name appeared in the annuals as late as 
1901, when it announced a sworn circulation of 100,000. 

Puck, one of the well-established New York humorous week- 
lies, was published at the Columbian Exposition grounds in Chi- 
cago from May 1 to October 1, 1893. It bore the name World’s 
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Fair Puck, and also a Chicago post-office entry for thirty-six 
numbers, but its nature was not changed. There was merely a 
summer’s variation in the subject-matter. The scenes and char- 
acters for the illustrated jokes and sketches were taken from the 
Fair. A frequent trick of the caricaturists and cartoonists for 
the World's Fair Puck was to make the exposition statutory 
appear animated. Incidentally, through receiving visitors at a 
temporary Puck Building at the Fair, the publishers pushed their 
circulation. 

A weekly printed for the most part from plates prepared by 
a syndicate of New York men interested in Life, was issued in 
Chicago beginning in 1890. Figaro was its name. A sketch 
of “Figaro en Masque’’—a satanic figure in pen and ink, a pho- 
tograph of some Chicago society leader, and a border in brilliant 
red ink combine to awaken interest in the cover of each of the 
numbers to be found in a file at the Newberry Library. In the 
contents the plate matter from Life was supplemented with 
original material concerning the drama, society, and local affairs 
in Chicago, as satirically seen through a monocle like Life’s. 
After the first year the general jokes from New York were 
dropped out. By 1893 the many functions for visiting princes 
afforded more society news than there had been in Chicago 
before, and although a few tales were published in the paper, 
it became distinctly a society weekly. After several changes in 
management, with the issue of December 21, 1893, Figaro van- 
ished from the periodical stage in Chicago. 

Titles with Columbian Exposition connotation were given 
to two ephemeral weeklies of the literary class. One called 
Columbia, a Saturday paper listed in the newspaper directories 
as “literary,” lasted for a year or so in 1890 and 1891. The 
Columbian, catalogued as a periodical devoted to fiction, lived 
as brief a time in 1892 and 1893. 

A creditable quarterly designated the Queen Isabella Journal, 
and intended to be but ephemeral, was published in 1893 by the 
Queen Isabella Association to promote the interests of women at 
the World’s Fair. 

The creation of several art magazines for general readers 
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was one of the direct results of the exaltation of the fine arts in 
Chicago and the Middle West by the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. They grew out of the general increase in attention to 
the so-called fine arts—the expressions of beauty in the graphic 
and plastic media—which was given a much greater impetus 
by the Exposition than was activity in other forms of express- 
ing the zsthetic interest. This attention was not ended with the 
passing of the rich collection of paintings, drawings, and sculp- 
ture in the Art Building of staff at the Fair grounds. There was 
a permanent result more influential locally, and from which art 
magazines emanated more directly. The impressive and beauti- 
ful structure of the Art Institute of Chicago, standing on the 
Lake Front border of the city’s business maelstrom, was erected 
in 1892. The World’s Fair commissioners and the Art Institute 
trustees built it and gave it to the municipality. It was tempo- 
rarily used for Columbian Exposition congresses. But the monu- 
mental structure of blue-gray stone, its architecture of the Italian 
Renaissance style, with details in classic Ionic and Corinthian, 
was erected on such a scale as would fit it to stand as a permanent 
shrine, where worshipers of the fine arts might gather in its 
museums and grow in appreciation of beauty, and where those 
with creative ability might assemble in its studios and learn 
technique. The art magazines which accompanied the general 
interest in fine arts awakened by the exposition, and the perma- 
nent establishment of this institution of art, did not depend pri- 
marily on literary form for their appeal to the zsthetic interest. 
But since the art of letters is furthered by the parallel increase 
of interest in painting and sculpture, the growth in this phase 
of the esthetic interest, and the magazines which went with it, 
are to be considered in giving an account of the literary interests 
of Chicago. 

Brush and Pencil is the name which two artistic magazines 
started at the Art Institute have borne, one of them, a general 
art magazine which has broken the local bounds, being still pub- 
lished regularly. In October, 1892, the first magazine of that 
name was attempted at the Institute. It lived but a short time, 
and was soon absorbed by Arts for America. 
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This more lasting magazine—Arts for America—was also 
established in 1892, but with offices outside of the Art Institute. 
It was broader in its scope, and more directly the result of the 
general interest in fine arts created by the Exposition exhibits. 
One of its early objects was announced to be the reproduction 
of the pictures at the World's Fair. Devoted exclusively to in- 
formation about the fine arts, it was an attractive monthly, digni- 
fied in tone, and, from its illustrations, beautiful in appearance. 
It was the organ of the Central Art Association, and was con- 
tinued for nine years. Later numbers announced that one of its 
objects was the promotion of national art education. In 1899, 
from an office of publication in the Auditorium tower, the maga- 
zine went out to 15,000 readers, largely in the north central 
states. Mrs. T. Vernette Morse was its editor. 

The Brush and Pencil, which has been continued monthly to 
the present time, was begun in 1897. It was started as a maga- 
zine “devoted to the interests of the students of the Art Institute.” 
In the initial number the editor of Arts for America was thanked 
for the permission to revive the name Brush and Pencil. Charles 
Francis Browne, the painter, a member of the Art Institute corps 
of teachers, was the first editor of the journal. In tone it was 
at the beginning very much like any school or college paper. 

In 1900 Brush and Pencil became a general art magazine, 
the local elements being eliminated. During that year it was pur- 
chased by Mr. Frederick W. Morton, a former Unitarian min- 
ister, who for five months in 1899 had attempted, at Chicago, the 
publication of Friday, “a weekly journal of views, reviews, and 
piquant comment.” Mr. Morton became sole editor and pub- 
lisher of Brush and Pencil. For several years the office of pub- 
lication was in the McClurg Building. 

The character of the magazine, as a portrayer of contempo- 
rary work in the fine arts, has been excellent. The reproductions 
of the best of the paintings, mural decoration, and sculpture of 
America, Europe, and Japan, printed in its pages, have been 
well done. Mr. Morton holds that at no city can engraving and 
printing of high quality be secured more economically than in 
Chicago. The magazine's articles on art subjects have also 
been uniformly good. 
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Brush and Pencil has had a circulation of 10,000, the sub- 
scribers being scattered through all the states. But Mr. Morton 
complains that the people of Chicago are not yet interested in 
art in general, that their art interest is confined to supporting 
the Art Institute. The magazine has not enjoyed a very pros- 
perous business career. From July to December, 1904, its publi- 
cation was temporarily discontinued, but thereafter resumed. 
To secure advertising, on May 1, 1905, the main office of the 
periodical was removed to New York, although the Chicago 
post-office entry has been retained and the mechanical work con- 
tinued here. Mr. Morton says: 

New York is the magazine center of the country. Any Chicago 
magazine that has made good its foothold has gone to New York. In New 
York in five days I secured $2,400 worth of cash advertising. In Chicago 
I could not get that much for Brush and Pencil in five weeks. 


Great Pictures, a monthly filled with reproductions of paint- 
ings by world-masters, was brought out regularly during the 
year 1899. Its contents were confined to copies of the nude. 
Its file shows that it was plainly erotic, and that the periodical 
was designed for a perverted use of the art interests. It was 
published by “The White City Art Company,” and was a medium 
for advertising the sale of single copies of the pictures repro- 
duced in its pages. 

Nature and Art, a children’s monthly of zsthetic interest 
derived from illustrations well executed in printed colors, was 
begun in 1897 as Birds in Natural Colors, and continued until 

Child Garden of Story, Song and Play, a monthly magazine 
for children of the age for primers, was established in 1892 and 
is still published. It is a kindergarten magazine in which the 
attractiveness of stories, rhymes, and pictures is utilized to edu- 
cate little ones without the appearance of didactic effort, accord- 
ing to the principles of the “new education.” It is published at 
the Pestalozzi-Froebel Press in Chicago, and has a circulation 
of 10,000. 

A unique order of literary periodicals, toned to the temper 
of the artist, whatever his working medium, flourished in Chi- 
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cago during the years immediately following the World’s Fair. 
The presence of a growing group of professional artists and liter- 
ary workers—an artist class—and an increase in the number of 
dilettantes account, in part, for the interest in this type of lit- 
erary medium at Chicago. Enthusiasm for individual expres- 
sion, and contempt for the inartistic, gave a tone to these minia- 
ture magazines. The Chap-Book, whose history has significance 
in a certain line of literary and periodical publishing develop- 
ment for the entire country, east as well as west, was the first 
and most notable of this class of literary media. Others at Chi- 
cago in the nineties were Four O'Clock, the Blue Sky, and the 
Scroll. 

Before being transplanted to Chicago, in August, 1894, the 
Chap-Book had been issued for three months at Cambridge, 
Mass. Mr. Herbert S. Stone, a Harvard college man from Chi- 
cago, the son of Mr. Melville E. Stone, the journalist, was the 
chief originator and principal editor and publisher of the Chap- 
Book until its hundredth and last number appeared July 15. 
1898. As an undergraduate he had been editor of the Harvard 
Crimson, had contributed sketches to the Lampoon, and had pre- 
pared a serious work of First Editions of American Authors, de- 
signed for collectors. In the autumn of his senior year, 1893- 
94, at Cambridge, Mr. Stone had, with H. I. Kimball, establish- 
ed the firm of Stone & Kimball, for carrying on a small book- 
publishing business, which was later continued in New York 
by Mr. Kimball. 

The periodical was put out to be an adjunct to this business. 
The ambitious undergraduate book-publishers needed a circular 
with which to advertise the books of fiction and verse bearing 
their imprint, and economy was to be exercised in having it cir- 
culated as second-class mail matter. Choosing a name which 
originated in the literary developments of England in the seven- 
teenth century, when small tracts or booklets containing ballads 
and stories of heroes, hobgoblins, and witches were issued inter- 
mittently, and were sold cheap, by chapmen or peddlers, they 
called their circular the Chap-Book—a name which proved ad- 
mirably pat for the Cambridge-Chicago pubilcation. This was 
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the first chap-book to appear at stated intervals. Coming out 
semi-monthly, it was sold at five cents a copy and one dollar a 
year. It was very small and of the bibelot shape, something new 
at the time, and a means of emphasizing its unique character. 

But for this “miscellany and review of belles-lettres” to ful- 
fil the post-office regulations, reading-matter containing general 
information was required, and the title-page, which, like every 
other of its pages, was odd from being printed in red as well as 
black ink, contained these words: 

The Chap-Book, Being a miscellany of curious and interesting songs, 
ballads, tales, histories, etc.; adorned with a variety of pictures and very 
delightful to read, newly composed by MANY CELEBRATED WRITERS; 
to which is annexed a large collection of notices of books. 

In the character creation, during the first two months of the 
periodical, Mr. Stone was assisted by Bliss Carman, the poet. 
Together they wrote some original notes and essays, and edited 
the contributions. Sharp remarks about new books, reviews 
containing views framed solely from the feelings of the one who 
happened to write each critique, gave the Chap-Book its keynote. 
All of the notes were in the first person and signed. The essays, 
stories, and poems published, were marked by the most distinct 
individuality and originality. In making their bow, the chap- 
men of 1894 had added a word that contributions from writers 
“unknown” as well as from those “wellknown’’ would be 
printed. Both men who had written before and men who had 
never written for publication, but thought that they could do so, 
at once saw in the Chap-Book a medium for their freest expres- 
sion. They soared in freedom from the commercial chains of 
the established publishers who judge literary output by the stand- 
ard of the conventional demands made by the book- and maga- 
zine-buying public. The independence of the Chap-Book was 
emphasized by the fact that Mr. Stone and Mr. Kimball con- 

tinued their publishing despite a threat from the Harvard 
faculty that if it was not discontinued they could not be 
graduated. 

This new periodical, so novel in character, leaped into in- 

stant popularity with its first numbers. Such a reception took 
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the young publishers by surprise. It seemed to them an acci- 
dent. They, however, grasped the situation and pushed their 
effort with enthusiasm. Before the three months of its publica- 
tion at Cambridge had ended, the Chap-Book had found an audi- 
ence and was to be seen regularly on the news-stands not only 
of Boston and the East, but throughout the country. 

The local situation was not very encouraging for the Chap- 
Book, when in the summer of 1894 its publishing headquarters 
were removed to Chicago. It became a Chicago publication for 
the greater part of its existence chiefly through the accident that 
Mr. Stone’s home was here, and that for personal and social 
reasons he decided, upon graduation from college, to carry on a 
professional and business career as a publisher in this city. Mr. 
Harrison Garfield Rhodes, a Cleveland man, came with him to 
be associate editor of the Chap-Book. Mr. Stone found the resi- 
dents of Chicago suffering under a reaction which came after the 
World’s Fair. Mr. Stone says that an avalanche of criticism from 
discerning visitors here the year before to see the “White City” 
had temporarily overwhelmed the thinking people of the smoke- 
covered, overgrown business town, which stood out unfavorably 
by contrast with the beautiful Fair. But he was nevertheless 
firm in the belief that an essentially cosmopolitan magazine could 
be published successfully in Chicago and the West. 

Attention to new and curious developments in fore'gn artistic 
groups, particularly among the men of letters in England, which 
had been one of the unique features of the Chap-Book in its 
earliest issues, was continued and increased. Mr. Stone was in 
close touch with Aubrey Beardsley and the “Yellow Book” 
coterie of London, and from time to time made trips to London 
and Paris in quest of manuscripts. In a partial summary of 
authors who sent contributions from abroad, the following were 
listed : 

From England: William Sharp, Edmund Gosse, Kenneth Grahame,I. Zangwill, 
John Davidson, “Q”, William Ernest Hen!ey, Robert Louis Stevenson, H. B. 
Marriott Watson, William Canton, Norman Gale, Max Beerbohm, F. Frank- 
fort Moore, Arthur Morrison, H. G. Wells, S. Levett Yeats, Katherine Tynan 
Hinkson, W. B. Yeats, Thomas Hardy, E. F. Benson, William Watson, Henry 
Newbolt, and Andrew Lang. From France: Paul Verlaine, among others. 
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Among American contributors were: 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Alice Brown, Gertrude Hall, Richard Hovey, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Gilbert Parker, Charles G. D. Roberts, Clinton 
Scollard, Louise Imogen Guiney, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Maria 
Louise Pool, Richard Henry Stoddard, Richard Burton, Madison Cawein, 
Eugene Field, Julian Hawthorne, H. H. Boyesen, Clyde Fitch, Wallace Rice, 
Hamlin Garland, Hamilton Wright Mabie, Maurice Thompson, John Vance 
Cheney, Lillian Bell, John Burroughs, Stephen Crane, John Fox, Jr., Henry 
James, Clinton Ross, Charles F. Lummis, Edmund Clarence Stedman, George 
W. Cable, Alice Morse Earle, Brander Matthews, Octave Thanet, Tudor 
Jenks, Joseph Pennell, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Paul Laurence Dunbar, J. J. 
Piatt, Ruth McEnery Stuart, George Edward Woodberry, R. W. Chambers, 
L. E. Gates, John Jay Chapman, Norman Hapgood, Gerald Stanley Lee, 
John Kendrick Bangs, and Joel Chandler Harris. 

That their writings would find place alongside of those of such 
a company from America and England was a spur to ambitious 
young writers in Chicago and the West, who found in the 
Chap-Book a medium which was suited to the virility and inde- 
pendence of their westernism, but at the same time was so cosmo- 
politan an exponent of literary expression from various parts of 
the world as to make for the broadening of their striving toward 
artistic expression. Among the Americans listed above not a 
few did some of their first work for the Chap-Book. In Chicago 
Mr. Stone solicited manuscripts not only from amateur literary 
workers, such as Edith Wyatt then was, but also asked news- 
paper men to write for the Chap-Book with special attention to 
form of expression. Among others of whom he asked manu- 
scripts were George Ade and Finley Peter Dunne. Wallace Rice 
wrote many clever critiques for the periodical. 

The artists and literary workers of Chicago, who had grown 
to be quite a group, well defined through World’s Fair influ- 
ences, were soon rallied around the Chap-Book. A series of 
“Chap-Book teas” drew them to Mr. Stone’s publishing-office, 
to look at originals of drawings and manuscripts, to talk shop, 
and in general to promote sociability in the professional literary 
and art crowd. Incidentally the “Chap-Book teas,’ which were 
followed by meetings of the “Attic Club,” set the copy for the 
meetings of the “Little Room,” an organization of creative 
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writers, artists, and musicians who at present gather fortnightly 
at a studio in the Fine Arts Building, and by the very coming to- 
gether of the artist class for a social hour or two foster profes- 
sional literary and artistic endeavor. 

“Chap-Book posters” were one of the unique artistic products 
put out by the publisher of this unique magazine. These posters 
were sent to the news-stands, and influenced buyers of periodicals 
so that sales ran up as high as 50,000, and averaged 20,000. 
The posters were so artistic and so fantastic that they became 
very popular on their own account. Harper's posters, by Pen- 
field, had previously attracted attention. But there was a rage 
for Chap-Book posters, and prospective readers often competed 
in keen bidding for them without buying the periodical they 
were intended to advertise. Through making many of these 
posters, Will Bradley helped himself toward achieving a national 
reputation. 

But in a short time the Chap-Book no longer stood out as a 
unique literary periodical. The force of imitation was soon 
manifest. Mr. Stone says that at one time there were twenty-six 
imitators of it at the news-stalls. A disinterested investigator, 
Frederick Winthrop Faxon, of the Bulletin of Bibliography, 
Boston, compiled “A Bibliography of Modern Chap-Books and 
Their Imitators,” which was first published in the journal with 
which he is connected, and republished in 1903 as a pamphlet 
under the title Ephemeral Bibelots. He lists 200 such periodi- 
cals, and in his introduction says, in part: 

The small artistica'ly printed periodicals variously called Chap-Books, 
Ephemerals, Bibelots, Brownie Magazines, Fadazines, Magazettes, Freak Maga- 
zines, owe their origin probably to the success of The Chap-Book, which 
was at once in such great demand that the early numbers were soon out of 
print and were in demand by collectors at from twenty to fifty times their 
original price. All sorts of “little magazines” were soon on the news-stands, 
competing for a part of The Chap-Book’s favor. They were, with few ex- 
ceptions, easily distinguishable by their appearance as well as by their names, 
which were apparently carefully chosen to indicate the ephemeral character 
of the publication. 

The motive of publication of the genuine chap-books is hard to discover. 
They sprang up in the most out-of-the-way spots and died young in most 
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cases. Of the first generation we still have with us only the Little Journeys 
(December, 1894), now in its second form; Bibelot (January, 1895); Philis- 
tine (June, 1895); and the Philosopher (January, 1897), now in its third 
size. 

Many of these bibelots seem to have resulted from the desire of ambi- 
tious, unknown writers to reach a supposedly large waiting public, which 
could not be reached through the established magazines, either because the 
author could not get his manuscript accepted, or because the readers he wished 
to reach were not among the subscribers to the older monthlies and quarter- 
lies. This is but our humble guess as to cause of birth; but lack of support, 
or unwillingness on the part of the editor to be the only support, caused the 
untimely (?) death of the majority. In 1898 the race had almost all 
died off. 


The Chap-Book, in a valedictory review of its career and 
influence, said: 

Its habits of free speech produced a curious movement among the young 
writers of the country. There was scarcely a village or town which did not 
have its little individualistic pamphlet frankly imitating the form and tone 
of the Chap-Book. 


Many moves toward getting the Chap-Book out of the class 
of ephemerals and into that of magazines firnily established on 
a sound business basis were made by Mr. Stone after settling 
down to his life-work as a publisher in Chicago. One such, 
made January 15, 1897, was the abandonment of its small form, 
for the regulation 7434 inch magazine size. This change 
robbed the magazine of an appearance which had previously 
attracted attention to it when it was unique, and also proclaimed 
the fact that the proprietor was laying more emphasis on the 
commercialization than on the editing of the periodical. This 
change did not help sales and circulation. Furthermore, by this 
time the Chap-Book had said so many scorching things about 
books brought out by ‘every leading publishing house in America 
that the publishers, from whom such a journal, containing liter- 
ary critiques, should naturally have received its principal adver- 
tising patronage, tabooed it. As a bid for advertisements from 
general magazine advertisers, still another experimental change 
in form was made, February 15, 1898. The pages were en- 
larged to the 128% inch illustrated weekly size, and extra 
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smooth paper, suitable for advertisements containing half-tones, 
was used. But the Chap-Book did not secure much general 
advertising. Mr. Stone says one reason is that it was published 
too far from the seat of the advertising business—New York. 
But a more important reason is that no effort to secure a list 
of annual subscribers was made. “If we had secured such a 
list, the Chap-Book would be alive today,” says Mr. Stone. 
“News-stand sales fluctuate. A list is needed in order to get 
advertising in off-years.” 

The Chap-Book died July 15, 1898. On that date those of 
its readers who were regular subscribers received a folio of fare- 
well. This finis notice said in part: 

It was not felt necessary to continue the Chap-Book longer to demon- 
strate that a good literary magazine could be published in the West and 
meet the critical approval of the country. The Chap-Book has never de- 
pended in any special way upon the West for support; indeed, it is probable 
that, in proportion to its size, Chicago had fewer subscribers than any other 
large city. But the editors believe that the critical standards of their paper 
have been kept as high as would have been possible either East or West. They 
believe that they have been consistently honest in trying to give to their 
public what seemed to them the best writing they could procure, whether it 
came from new or well-known authors. They believe, furthermore, that the 
Chap-Book has been the strongest protest we have had in America against 
the habit of promiscuous overpraise which is threatening to make the whole 
body of American criticism useless and stultifying. 

Instead of the July 15 issue of the Chap-Book, the subscribers will 
receive the issue of the Dial for the same date. To this latter journal, upon 
an offer from its proprietors, have been transferred the subscription list, 
the right to the name, and the good-will of the Chap-Book. It has been 
consistently maintained by the Chap-Book that the Dial is in many ways 
the best purely critical journal in America, and it is hoped that subscribers 
will be pleased that their subscriptions are to be filled out in this manner. 


William Morton Payne, a regular writer for the Dial, says 
the Chap-Book was a fad which ran its course, and that the Dial 
then absorbed what was left of it. He also gives the authorita- 
tive opinion that the Chap-Book was superior to any of its imi- 
tators. 

Having profited by experience with the Chap-Book, Mr. 
Stone has been successful in publishing and editing the House 
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Beautiful. This attractive monthly was one of the first merito- 
rious periodicals currently published at Chicago, and not a trade 
paper, to become established on a business footing. One reason 
given for the suspension of the Chap-Book was that from a 
business point of view the time and energy which it took could 
be spent more profitably in attention to the other interests ot 
Herbert S. Stone & Co., this firm being engaged in bringing out 
novels and other works, and doing general publishing. In this 
connection Mr. Stone’s firm had taken up, in September, 1897, 
the work of publishing the House Beautiful, which however, 
as from the date of its beginning in December, 1896, was then 
edited by Eugene Clapp, a civil engineer. When Mr. Clapp 
went to Cuba as a lieutenant of volunteers in the summer of 
1898, Mr. Stone became the editor. In 1900 he sold his book- 
publishing interests to Mr. Melville E. Stone, Jr., his brother, 
and has since conducted the House Beautiful as an individual 
enterprise. 

Avoiding the Chap-Book pitfall, the first effort of Mr. Stone 
has been to secure a large list of annual subscribers. In 1900 
the House Beautiful had 3,000 regular subscribers, and the 
news-stand sales averaged 4,000. In 1905 the monthly circula- 
tion claimed was 40,000, and but a small percentage of the copies 
went to others than regular subscribers. To offset the diffi- 
culty in securing income from advertising which arises because 
75 per cent. of all general advertising is placed by agencies in 
New York, the subscription price has been raised from $1 to $2 
per year. In 1904 the size of the pages was enlarged to 9X 12 
inches so as to provide more advertising space next to single 
columns of reading-matter in the back part. 

The art of interior decoration in the homes of those who, 
' while having annual incomes of $8,000, yet are so located that 
i they cannot often visit the metropolitan stores, the art of land- 
scape gardening, and architecture for country houses are the 
} topics of zxsthetic interest to which the House Beautiful is de- 
voted. It contains little or no fiction, and Mr. Stone’s society 
1 proclivities show results in its character. But since he writes or 
rewrites much of its contents, the periodical is marked by literary 
touches reminiscent of the ear-marks of the Chap-Book. 
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In mentioning ephemeral imitators of the Chap-Book ap- 
pearing in the nineties, Mr. Faxon, in the pamphlet heretofore 


quoted, says: 

The Debutante, The Little Cyclist, The Mermaid, and The Night-Cap 
were advertised to appear in Chicago, the first in April, 1895, the others in 
March and May, 1896, but were probably never issued. 

With a suggestion in its name of the bright give-and-take 
of afternoon teas, Four O'Clock was conspicuous among the 
original magazines expressing the attitude of certain literary 
workers, pen-and-ink artists, and dabblers in art at Chicago in 
the late nineties. Its descriptive subtitle proclaimed it to be “a 
monthly magazine of original writings,” and its motto was 
“Sincerity, beauty, ease, cleverness.’’ Most of its contents were 
from Chicago writers. Not all were so original and clever, nor 
so marked by ease and beauty of style, as to be of special literary 
value, though some had a degree of merit. The “sincerity” was 
its expression of that vague spiritual quality known as the artist 
soul. In illustrations, however, the periodical was original and 
specially attractive. The reproductions of drawings, done so as 
to give them the effect of originals, appeared on leaves of special 
texture, pasted into the magazine. This device gave the periodi- 
cal distinctive zsthetic values. Young artists, a majority of 
them students at the Art Institute, did most of this illustrating. 
Among the illustrators was Carl Werntz, who is now the head of 
the Art Academy, an independent art school in Chicago. Four 
O'Clock was started some time after the Chap-Book had reached 
the height of its career in Chicago. No. 1 was dated February. 
1897. With the seventy-first number, December 1902, Four 
O'Clock was merged in Muse, another of the art-spirit literary 
periodicals, which had grown out of still another called Phil- 
harmonic. Literary workers who recall these magazines char- 
acterize them as dilettante ephemerals. 

The Blue Sky Magaszine, a dainty monthly booklet of letters, 
came regularly from a Chicago shop from August, 1899, until 
April, 1902. In both make-up and contents it was beautiful and 
quaint. This little magazine was a literary exponent of the new 
arts-and-crafts movement. It was printed at “the house of the 
Blue Sky Press,”” 4732 Kenwood Avenue, and, like the books 
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which the “Skytes,” as the publishers called themselves, brought 
out from time to time, it was hand-set and printed by hand, ex- 
yuisite in workmanship. Most of the numbers were the size of 
a book easily slipped into a coat pocket. It was printed on deckle- 
edge paper, and each paragraph was indicated with a reversed 
P. Thomas Wood Stevens and Alden Charles Noble, poetic 
souls who had been schooled in the mechanical part of their 
craft at Armour Institute of Technology, were the Blue Sky 
Magazine publishers, editors, and chief contributors. 

“Happy is the man who ever sees the blue sky’—so their 
adopted motto ran. In an announcement of back volumes of 
the magazine, books bound in antique boards, they gave this 
quotation from “The Summer Sky”: 

So let us mould the Spirit of our book: to bring sometimes the sound of 
an old chivalric song over star-strewn waters tuning the Elder elemental 
note to the sweetest harmonies of the New. 


Throughout, the contents showed evidence of editing and writ- 
ing in this spirit. Verse, short stories, mostly on archaic themes, 
and two departments designated “Stray Clouds” and “The 
Devil, His Stuff,’ being made up of clever literary gossip by the 
young editors, filled the pages. In the verse some “Formal 
Measures” by Mr. Stevens, and a series of stately child rhymes 
by Mr. Noble, received the favor of critics. Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus, the imaginative pulpit orator who is president of 
the institute which the Blue Sky Magazine editors had attended, 
contributed some of his poetry. Among the tales was one by 
James Lane Allen, entitled “The Extraordinary.” An essay 
on “The Poetry of William Morris,” by Wallace Rice, and a 
few lines in meter, entitled “Brothers,” by Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, 
were written for the April, 1902, number, which proved to be 
the last. Each of the five volumes, except the first, was beauti- 
fully illustrated with symbolic pen-and-ink drawings and hazy 
wash-work. Walter J. Enright and Grace M. McClure, and 
other Chicago artists who were then students at the Art Insti- 
tute, did most of the illustrating for the periodical. Although 
so attractive in its way, the Blue Sky Magazine found its con- 


stituency limited to a small cult. The publishers saw “glim- 
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merings of prosperity” the second year, but the magazine was 
merged with another short-lived Chicago periodical, Rubric, “a 
magazine de luxe,” which the “Skytes” said in their adieu was 
“the only purely literary and artistic magazine whose policy was 
sufficiently consistent with that of the Blue Sky to allow a 
reasonable fusion.” 

The Scroll was the name of another periodical, evidently 
of this general artist-dilettante group, which was listed as 
“literary” in the newspaper annuals of 1902 and 1903, when its 
founding date was given as 1899; but from the collections of 
files and the recollections of literary workers no further informa- 
tion about it is attainable. 

All of these magazines, with the line of artist-class sentiment 
woven into their literary texture, may possibly be characterized 
in a general way as examples of /’Art Nouveau in letters. 

The cosmopolitan outlook given to Chicago by the World’s 
Columbian Exposition stood out in five or six general magazines 
attempted in the latter part of the nineties. In them this aspect 
of the social influences left by the Fair was to be seen more 
clearly than in the illustrated and artistic journals which were 
the chief crop of the period. They show that the western cos- 
mopolitanism mentioned in the introductory paragraphs of the 
first in this series of papers on literary interests had been reached. 
The spirit of westernism retained potency, but the current idea 
was that cosmopolitan products could and should come out of 
this western center. 

A title of purely cosmopolitan connotation had been given to 
no periodical started in Chicago in a previous decade. The most 
typical and significant of those with the enlarged point of view 
was first issued in 1896, and was named the /nternational. It 
was published much longer than a majority of the ephemeral 
magazines of Chicago. 

The first role which the /nternational took on the publishing 
stage made it unquestionably a cosmopolite. Its pages were 
filled with translations—described by the magazine as “Eng- 
lished” —of stories which had been published in the contem- 


porary literary periodicals of France, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
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many, Russia, Hungary, and Japan. The theory of the pub- 
lisher was that the \merican reading public, while made familiar 
with the politics, crime. and superficial events of the foreign 
countries through the daily newspapers, has no means of know- 
ing the literature of the nations as it grows from month to 
month. As the Worlds’ Fair had spread before American eyes 
the products of the industrial arts of ail peoples, so the /nter- 
national was to lay before them regularly the typical literary 
productions of the times. It was printed in regular 710 inch 
covered magazine form, and on supercalendered instead of 
coated paper, thus giving a medium for exceptional half-tone 
illustrations. 

A successful organizer of an industrial trust, Mr. A. T. H. 
Brower, was the founder, editor, and publisher of the /nter- 
national. Mr. Brower had been a prosperous business man in 
the printing-press and type-founders’ trade at Chicago for many 
years, and in 1892, during the first period of the industrial con- 
solidations, had been the promoter of the American Type- 
Founders’ Company, which includes all the leading type-found- 
ing concerns in the country. He was its secretary and manager 
until 1894. when he retired from active participation in its 
affairs, though retaining a place on the directorate. As a mature 
business man of the captain-of-industry type, going into maga- 
zine-publishing at Chicago, he stands out in contrast with the 
many young men who, without business experience and capital 
have undertaken to establish periodicals here. Being well supplied 
with capital, Mr. Brower went into the venture confident that he 
was prepared to see it through on a business basis. But his 
ambition was also spiced with local pride. A man of general 
culture, born in New York, but proud of his place as a Chi- 
cagoan, Mr. Brower then said, as he repeats today: 

Chicago is called “Porkopolis.” But there is as much culture in pro- 
portion to population here as anywhere. Chicago as well as New York 
ought to have successful literary magazines. 


One experiment after another was tried by him in the deter- 
mination to make the /nternational successful. An entire year 
was taken for preliminary preparations for No. 1 of Vol. I. To 
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secure the stories from the various nations, Mr. Brower carried 
on a correspondence with magazine-publishers all over the world, 
made arrangements under the various copyright regulations, and 
secured the services of skilled translators residing at different 
places in America. He estimated that the market for the /nter- 
national’s presentation of foreign literary products should be 
found among 50,000 cultured people of this country. But only 
1,500 became interested enough to send annual subscriptions to 
the magazine. A lack of support from Chicago and the Missis- 
sippi valley was particularly discouraging to the publisher, since 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, had told 
him that two-thirds of that magazine’s constituency was in this 
section. The unique character of the /nternational called out a 
sporadic circulation in nineteen nations. But that did not help 
much. After a year and a half the translations were discontin- 
ued. An “International Register” of Americans going abroad 
was next introduced as a leading feature of the magazine. This 
was a list of names of travelers and tourists classified by states. 
But the pains required for compiling it were too great to make 
this experiment anything but costly. Then after the Spanish— 
American War, when there were signs of interest in the Spanish 
tongue, a novel scheme for teaching modern languages was un- 
dertaken. Lesson in Spanish were outlined in the magazine. 
Graphophones and cylinders for use in a sort of mechanical con- 
versational method of self-education were offered for sale to 
subscribers. But few of them, however, took interest in grapho- 
phone Spanish, and contemplated magazine lessons in German and 
French were not given by the /nternational. Travel-letters writ- 
ten by American visitors to out-of-the-way places, and general 
travel-notes by the editor, were published in all stages of the 
experiments with the magazine. Toward its end, when the 
price per copy had been reduced to ten cents, Mr. Brower, in 
the hope of alluring the masses, inserted trashy, popular stories 
of a kind in which he had no personal interest. 

In seeking advertising this Chicago business man found that 
other Chicago business men had the same sentiment he had about 
a Chicago magazine, but that they did not have advertising to 
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place in such a medium—at least until he could show a circulation 
of 15,000. At one time in the first eighteen months the magazine 
was nearly self-supporting, and it is conceivable that if the 
original character derived from the translations had been main- 
tained the /uternational might have found a permanent place for 
itself. Mr. Brower sunk $10,000 a year in it for six years, and 
in July, 1901, discontinued experimenting. Today he says: 

To publish a literary magazine, three things are needed: business sense, 
literary sense, and money—and the business sense must be that of the 
publishing business. 

The influence of the University of Chicago upon the literary 
interests of the city, during the fifteen years in which the uni- 
versity has been one of the institutions of the community, has 
grown to be great. At the present time it is to be seen in many 
directions, and is recognized as specially direct in one of the 
general magazines published in the city. From the day the uni- 
versity opened its doors, its potential influences were regarded 
by men down-town as including a new force for development 
of literary activity. In 1893, when the professors and students 
on its quadrangles were living in a university atmosphere vibrant 
with the noise of natives of foreign lands which came to the 
campus from beyond the fence of the Midway Plaisance, the 
university's unofficial sanction was sought for Current Topics, 
a magazine begun in that year by a promoter of certain business 
schemes named David Wever, who had a publishing office for 
the periodicals in the Masonic Temple. Mr. Wever, as both editor 
and publisher, endeavored to give—and, judging from the recol- 
lections of down-town literary workers, and also from those of 
some members of the faculties, succeeded in giving—the im- 
pression that the magazine had some sort of University of Chi- 
cago sanction. The publishing of contributions from the pro- 
fessors and students of the university was the method followed 
in giving this impression. These were articles in the more serious 
vein of literary criticism, and helped greatly to fill the eighty- 
four pages in the rather solid-appearing journal printed in the 
regular magazine form, and bound in a heavy blue cover. Not 
only contributions written especially for it, but also papers pre- 
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pared for other purposes, were solicited for the magazine. One 
of the most notable contributions was an article on Taine by 
Professor Paul Shorey, Ph.D., head of the department of the 
Greek language and literature at the University. For a time, 
Dr. Edwin H. Lewis, now professor of literature at Lewis In- 
stitute, then an assistant in rhetoric on the University of Chi- 
cago faculty in the department of English, was active, not only 
in contributing to Current Topics, but in securing contributions 
for the magazine from other university men. Soon, however, 
it was discovered that the publisher did not carry out his agree- 
ments to pay for the contributions he readily accepted, and that 
the university men were being used to give prestige to a maga- 
zine which was part of an advertising device for selling pianos. 
The university authors discontinued contributing, and it is al- 
leged that the man who was a magazine-publisher for a time still 
owes some of them for the serious work they did for his periodi- 
cal. The name of the magazine was changed to the Chicago Mag- 
azine of Current Topics, and later to Chicago Magazine. It went 
out of existence in 1895, having been published for about two 
years. Dr. Lewis is of the opinion that the history of Current 
Topics has no more significance in the consideration of the literary 
interests of Chicago than any advertising scheme has. It appears 
to have been an example of the engraftment of interests, with 
a considerable element of plain graft involved. 

A University of Chicago student from the West, Frank Bur- 
lingame Harris, who became a Chicago newspaper man, under- 
took the establishing of a general magazine in 1898. Mr. Har- 
ris was a friend of Opie Read, Forrest Crissey, and other literary 
workers in the Press Club ranks. He rejected the name Ro- 
mantic Life, suggested to him for the periodical by Mr. Read, 
and christened it, after the lake at the southern border of the 
city, the Calumet, thus giving the journal a name intended to 
connote the western romantic sentiment. Mr. Harris started by 
inserting more essays than stories. But two numbers were pub- 
lished. Mr. Harris had undertaken the enterprise almost with- 
out capital—a lack which literary sentiment could hardly offset. 
Carter's Monthly was a general story magazine begun in 
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1898 by a printer named John Carter, who came to Chicago 
from Streator, Ill. An advertisement of Carter's Monthly, ap- 
pearing in Arts for America, announced one policy in keeping 
with a trend in publishing during the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition decade; namely, that the magazine would contain repro- 
ductions of 192 paintings by famous masters. Opie Read per- 
mitted the use of his name as editor. A serial by John McGovern 
was extensively advertised. Within a few months, however, 
Carter dropped the stories and devoted the bulk of his space to 
laudatory articles concerning some of the department. stores. 
Mr. Read says that he then endeavored to have his name re- 
moved from the head of the page containing the table of con- 
tents in the periodical, but in vain. By the end of a year, 
however, the local write-ups had brought Carter's Monthly to a 
deserved death. 

Literary efforts and temperance news were used in con- 
coction of an oddity among the periodicals put out at Chicago 
in the nineties. This queer paper was named the Banner of 
Gold. It was started with the support of several of the “old 
guard” of literary newspaper men belonging to the Press Club— 
“good fellows’ who in more ways than that of writing had un- 
fortunately followed the example of “Bobbie’’ Burns. Having 
been at Dwight, Ill., under the care of Dr. Leslie E. Keeley, 
some of these men were enrolled as members of “The Bichloride 
of Gold Club of America.” They conceived the idea that the 
reading world should be informed on the merits of Dr. Keeley’s 
uses for bichloride of gold, and that news along this line could 
be best set off with sparkling gems of new literature, fresh and 
pure as prairie dewdrops. Further, it was expected that the 
journal would prove to be an outlet for the excitements of re- 
newed literary activity. When the first weekly number appeared, 
February 10, 1892, Charles Eugene Banks, a newspaper writer 
and poet, who has written a great deal of verse, some of which 
touches the heart like that of Riley, and also is marked by beauty 
in the use of word and meter, was the editor. An outpouring of 
rhymed enthusiasm from his pen, appearing at the top of the 
first column in the first number, contained the following: 
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Then down with the grinning old skull of despair; 
In the army of hope we're enrolled. 

From ice-berg to palm-tree fling free to the air 
The banner “Bichloride of Gold.” 


For some time the periodical was chiefly literary, and was a 
medium for stories and verse used by a considerable group of 
Chicago men engaged in a fair order of literary endeavor. 
Among the contributors to early numbers were Opie Read, 
Stanley Waterloo, George Horton, John McGovern, and William 
Lightfoot Visscher; and the paper secured a following among 
readers interested only in the part of its contents which were of 
a literary nature. But after a few months some of the writers 
who had been members of the “Bichloride of Gold Club” sur- 
rendered their membership, and the periodical, which is still pub- 
lished as a monthly organ for the gold-cure, lost entirely its 
literary admixture. 

In 1893, when socio-economic congresses were held in con- 
nection with the World’s Fair, a magazine designed to give a 
popular presentation of social and political questions, but in such 
a form as compared with newspaper-writing that it was rated as 
literary, was begun. It bore the name New Occasions. The 
first editor, B. F. Underwood, was succeeded by Frederick Up- 
ham Adams, who is today a general magazine and newspaper 
syndicate writer on these subjects. In 1897 New Occasions 
was merged in New Time, of which Mr. Adams, at Chicago, and 
B. O. Flower, at Boston, were the joint editors. Mr. Flower 
was the founder of the Arena, and had a large personal follow- 
ing. The July, 1897, number said “Chicago-Boston” in its im- 
print, and mentioned a union of West and East. But in April, 
1898, Mr. Flower sent his valedictory, in which he said: “For 
some time I have felt it impossible to perform the duties of 
senior editor in a manner satisfactory to myself, while living 
1,000 miles from the office of publication.””. Mr. Adams contin- 
ued editing the magazine and writing for it, particularly in op- 
position to the existing money system, declaring that it was his 
ambition “to aid in the founding of a magazine on the rock of 
economic truth.” In June, 1898, he complained that only about 
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$3,200 in small amounts, received from all over the United 
States, had been paid in for capital stock, and pleaded for public 
subscriptions, not only for the periodical, but also for its stock. 
However, a file in the Chicago Public Library shows no copies 
of a date later than the one containing that appeal. 

Self-Culture and Progress, both brought out at Chicago in 
1895, were two literary magazines of the home-study type. 
which will be given further mention in the part of the next paper 
tracing one of the lines of development incidentally influential in 
leading to the establishment of The World To-Day, the most 
important of the Chicago magazines of the present decade. 

An unusual use of the story form in a periodical with a slight 
educational bias was made in Historia, a monthly magazine 
published in Chicago for two years prior to the financial crash of 
1893. Accounts from the histories of the leading nations, re- 
written in romantic style for boys and girls between the ages of 
twelve and twenty, were printed in this periodical. Using ten 
noms de plume, Fred B. Cozzens, a young man who as a student 
at Northwestern University had been specially interested in 
history, and who had also done some editorial page work for an 
afternoon daily, performed single-handed all of the duties of 
contributor, editor, and publisher. There is no doubt that the 
general interest in history aroused by plans for the exposition 
commemorating the discovery of America had some influence in 
leading Mr. Cozzens to undertake Historia. His magazine was 
illustrated with zinc-etching reproductions of pictures from old 
histories not copyrighted, and with some sketches by John T. 
McCutcheon, the cartoonist. At one time Historia had a circu- 
lation of 8,000 including many subscribers among school chil- 
dren who used the magazine for supplementary reading. But 
Mr. Cozzens possessed little capital, although he is now the pro- 
prietor of a successful type-setting business, and his credit was 
taken away with the failure of a bank which had backed him in 
the Historia venture. He turned the magazine over to a mail- 
order jeweler, who soon got into trouble with the postoffice de- 
partment by publishing his entire catalogue in the advertising 
pages of the periodical. 
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A visit to the World’s Columbian Exposition led Claude 
King, the editor and publisher of Sports Afield, an interesting 
magazine which he had built up at Denver from a small begin- 
ning with a sportsmen’s newspaper, founded in 1887, to remove 
his headquarters to Chicago in 1893. As a New York printer 
who had learned his trade while an apprentice of the Harper firm, 
Mr. King, ever since moving to the West, had been a faithful 
reader of the New York Sun. From that paper’s pungent para- 
graphs he had gained the impression that Chicago and its World’s 
Fair were jokes. But Mr. King, who still publishes his maga- 
zine for a constituency of about 300,000 subscribers, says that 
seeing Chicago and the “White City” so impressed him that he 
at once decided to move from a center of influence for a part of 
the West to the metropolis of the entire section known as the 
West. Sports Afield, of which half the contents are short 
stories of outdoor experiences designed to be purely entertain- 
ing, and half are articles on natural history and scientific sub- 
jects intended to be instructive, is a magazine well calculated to 
interest typical western men and boys in the towns and villages 
and sparsely settled localities. Although of but mediocre literary 
quality, its written contents, supplemented by illustrations, are 
of direct appeal to the esthetic interest. Two-thirds of the mag- 
azine’s revenues are derived from subscriptions, which is 
unusual. The circulation was built up in the old-fashioned way 
of personal visits by the editor. In largest part, the magazine 
goes to the Northwest. Mr. King makes the comment that the 
people of the Southwest, while having a like interest in its con- 
tents to that of those in the Northwest, are not “businessfied,” 
are reluctant to subscribe, and when they de give subscription 
orders forget to remit payments. 

Sesides the phases of periodical publishing at Chicago in the 
nineties, shown in this paper, there was also a large increase in the 
number of papers in the mail-order grade of so-called literary 
periodicals. As practically all of these “family-story” papers 
started in the nineties still prosper, this development in that 
period will be treated in the paper which is to follow on the 
periodicals of the present decade. 
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The statistics compiled for this series of papers show that 
70 of the 306 literary periodicals of all types started in Chicago 
were begun in the World’s Fair decade. Of this number, 23 per 
cent. were illustrated; 11 per cent. were devoted to the fine arts; 
g per cent. were of the quaint and curious artist-class literary 
type; 19 per cent., of the unqualified literary type; 7 per cent., 
of the literary information variety; and 23 per cent., of the 
family-story grade. The percentages for those of other types 
were small. Twenty-nine per cent. belonged to more than one 
classification, especially those classed as illustrated. Those pub- 
lished monthly numbered 56, and the weeklies but 9, in contrast 
with 41 monthlies and 25 weeklies in the eighties. But many of 
the monthlies were in journal form, the total of weeklies and 
monthlies in this form being 47, while 20 appeared in regulation 
magazine form. Twenty-seven of the 70 lived but a year or 
less, and only 9 of the number begun in the nineties are still 
published. 
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MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY IN BRITAIN 


T. D. A. COCKERELL 
University of Colorado 


I spent the summer of 1904 in my native country, England, 
after an absence of about thirteen years. One who returns thus, 
after a considerable interval, is perhaps in a better position to 
appreciate the progress of affairs than a total stranger, on the 
one hand, or a permanent resident on the other. It gives one a 
curious sensation to walk the streets, and realize that the boys 
and girls now on their way to school were not even born when 
one last passed that way. Yet the old familiar scenes have not 
lost their character, and some of the older men seem hardly to 
have changed. England is England still, and yet 

In those bygone days, the ghosts of which so strangely 
mingle with the present, we used to assemble in the little hall—. 
originally a stable—at Kelmscott House, overlooking the 
Thames at Hammersmith. Every Sunday evening the Socialist 
League met there, and a small audience listened while William 
Morris, Bernard Shaw, or some other ardent radical set forth 
the promise of a new and better time. I remember very well 
the arrival of Stepniak from Russia, and the amusement we got 
out of the hysterical leader one of the daily papers published 
thereupon. A strange man with a large beard, sitting quietly in 
the audience, was pointed out one evening—it was none other 
than Kropotkin. Then John Burns came down, and explained 
to us that, physically speaking, it was better to go to prison than 
to the workhouse. There was the veteran Craig, the hero of 
Ralahine, who could not refrain from expounding his views of 
phrenology, which interested us much less than his Irish experi- 
ences. There was Sparling, and Tochatti, and Mordhurst; and 
occasionally we saw Walter Crane or Edward Carpenter; while 
Emery Walker, the secretary, was always present and helped, not 
talking so much as some, but getting things done. 
817 
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Today the place is shut up. Morris is dead; Bernard Shaw, 
they tell me, has become positively respectable; Burns may at 
any moment become a cabinet minister ;? and, in short, the game 
is played out, so far as superficial appearances show. There is 
practically no socialist propaganda in London today, I am told; 
and as for the Clarion, the weekly socialist paper, it seems to be 
a success, but it is a pallid thing compared with our little Com- 
monweal, which I used to sell for a penny at street corners and 
political meetings. Well, it could not have been otherwise. A 
rose does not bloom forever, and he who would sow seed must 
be content to lose sight of it for a while. 

What, then, is the most vital, aggressive movement in this 
present-day England? It is, I think, this same socialism, only 
under a different form. The old idea of changing everything by 
means of a sudden revolution was finally given up, even by Mor- 
ris himself; and while there may yet come revolts and blood- 
shed, it is wonderful to see the progress that has been made, and 
is likely to be made, quietly, rationally, and, as it seems to me, 
with astonishingly little friction. 

Haying freely confessed my leanings in this matter, I am 
glad to be able to support my statements from the other side. 
The Times, in the latter part of 1902, published a series of 
articles by an anonymous writer, and republished them as a 
pamphlet, with the title Municipal Socialism. This pamphlet 
(“6d. a copy, 30s. a hundred, £ 12. 10s, a thousand”’) is intended 
to be spread broadcast, as an awful warning. It is to be recom- 
mended especially to Americans, who have a point of view just 
sufficiently different to enable them to enjoy the joke. It 
appears that the dreadful socialists have even begun to convert 
the children, and at Glasgow there is a Socialist Sunday School 
Union, which brings out a halfpenny monthly magazine, called 
the Young Socialist. 

The Times writer, after stating that the socialists plan to 
capture the various administrative bodies of the country, goes 
on to say: 

‘This prophecy, lately fulfilled, was penned before the downfall of the 
Balfour cabinet.—Eb. 
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No one can fail to be convinced of the last-mentioned fact who contem- 
plates the long list of duties, responsibilities, and enterprises already under- 
taken by local governing bodies, coupled with the rage that some among them 
show for municipalizing practically everything that they can get within their 
grasp. Many of these duties and responsibilities, though hardly coming 
within the range of local government pure and simple, may in themselves be 
most excellent and praiseworthy. But they nevertheless indicate a marked 
tendency to take over obligations, trades, and industries exactly on the 
socialistic lines; . . . . they represent, collectively, a rapid drifting toward the 
full and complete realization of the socialist idea. 

There is no doubt that the Times writer has allowed his 
fervor to carry him a little beyond the limits of exact truth; 
but he is correct in regard to the direction of the movement, if 
not as to its amount or purely socialistic character. The municipal 
management of street-cars, water-works, gas, gardens, and even 
houses has become commonplace, but that is not nearly all. 

The idea of providing sterilized milk for babes was started at St. Helens 
a few years ago, the corporation supplying not only the milk, but feeding- 
bottles as well, while to each purchaser there were given two nipples, which 
she was required to bring at intervals to the corporation milk-store, so that 
they could be tested as to their cleanliness. Liverpool, Dukinfield, York, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Belfast, and other towns have since adopted the system, 
notwithstanding protests which have been raised in certain quarters that the 
corporations were competing unfairly with the large firms of milk-dealers. 


It has even been proposed that the milk supply for adults should 
also be municipalized, and this “may follow in due course.” The 
municipalization of the liquor traffic is being much discussed, 
and The Case for Municipal Drink is excellently set forth in a 
little book published in 1904, written by Edward R. Pease. 
This question of drink is such a large one that it deserves a separ- 
ate article; but it is worth while to note here that much has 
already been accomplished by private or semi-public agencies, 
working in the interests of the public. Mr. Pease thus describes 
the origin of the Public House Trust Companies: 

The origin of this most influential movement was dramatic. In 1900 
Earl Grey, the owner of Broomha!l, a mining village in Northumberland, 
applied for an additional license for that village at the desire of its inhabit- 
ants. When it was granted, he was forthwith offered £10,000 for what he 
had acquired “without spending a single sixpence.” Struck by the iniquity 
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of this transaction, Earl Grey took up the matter with extraordinary vigor. 
Not content with organizing a trust company for Northumberland to take 
over this and other licenses, and manage them for the public benefit, he has 
created a network of county and other companies already covering almost 
every county of England and parts of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 

The companies themselves, already formed on a semi-official basis, will no 
doubt gladly transfer their undertakings to any elected authority authorized 
by Parliament to accept them. The public spirit which animated the founder, 
Earl Grey, will assuredly continue to actuate his followers. 

The consideration of the above case, and others like it, shows 
very well that the fundamental difference between public and 
private ownership is rather one of motive on the one hand, and 
benefit on the other, than of mere legal definition. For example, 
if certain money or property, legally and nominally belonging to 
the public, is really used for the private gain of a political ring, 
there is no real public ownership. Or again, if money and prop- 
erty, legally and nominally belonging to some individual, are 
used for the benefit of the public, they become, at least while so 
used, public property in a very true sense. No socialist, even, 
can suppose that at any time all public property will be literally 
controlled equally by all the citizens; on the contrary, many 
things, such as machines, wil have to be placed in the hands of 
experts, who will have special authority concerning them, just 
exactly as if they owned them in the ordinary sense. This is 
so far true that public and private ownership may be looked on as 
not at all incompatible, when ownership is considered to be the 
power to use, not that to barter away or destroy. From this 
standpoint, in certain communities, a legally private ownership 
might be the only means of bringing about a genuine public 
ownership; for example, suppose that in a certain city a man had 
a valuable collection of some sort, which he desired to give to the 
public, but he knew that the city was controlied at that time by a 
corrupt ring which would undoubtedly place an incompetent 
curator in charge, and generally let the collection go to ruin. 
The wise would-be donor, in such a case, would undoubtedly 

2 Use-ownership and exchange-ownership (or use-rights and exchange-rights) 
should be regarded separately, just as are use-value and exchange-value. In this 


connection it is interesting to recall that we consider it criminal voluntarily to 
part with our lives, though they are our own. 
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place his collection in the hands of a board of his own selection, or 
retain it in his own hands, in order that it might be properly cared 
for, and really serviceable to the public. In the light of these 
considerations, many of the differences between apparently op- 
posite policies may be found to disappear. The promoters of 
municipal ownership should make it clear that they are after the 
substance rather than the legal shadow of it; and, in reply to 
examples of municipal corruption, should answer that these 
result, not from public ownership, but from the failure of the 
public to own that to which it had a legal right. Miss Octavia 
Hill has shown what a “private’’ landlord may do in London, 
if entirely devoted to the interests of the tenants. Superficially, 
her results might be held to constitute an argument for the 
private ownership of tenements; but, as a matter of fact. she 
has acted as a very honest and efficient public servant. No doubt 
even the socialist state could not do better than retain the 
services of such “landlords,” actuated by such motives! 

The problem of municipal housing is naturally one of the 
most pressing in the large cities. The London County Council 
has been and is active in this matter, and no doubt intends to 
proceed until there is not a slum within its jurisdiction. I was 
much pleased to find stately municipal buildings overlooking the 
former site of Millbank Prison, while the large open space be- 
tween the buildings and the river was occupied by a beautiful 
flower-garden and a picture-gallery. That garden is one of 
many such recently established in London, and is typical of the 
aims of the reformers. When I met Mr. John Burns later, he 
asked me if I had seen that garden, and showed by his manner 
that he thought it not one of the least useful things he had helped 
into being. It struck me as highly significant that even in the 
sordid city so much emphasis should be placed on the zsthetic 
side of things. 

It must not be supposed that the building operations of the 
London County Council have gone forward without opposition; 
nor can it be said that all the objections raised are meaningless. 
The very buildings just referred to are objected to on two 
grounds: they are too tall, and otherwise criticisable in respect to 
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architecture; while they do not house the poorer people who were 
dispossessed, because these cannot afford to live in them. The only 
thing that can be said about the architectural features is that 
the law at present requires the new houses to find room for as 
many people as inhabited the old, and the only way to do this 
and avoid overcrowding is to make tall buildings. It is admitted 
by those who are supporters of municipal building that the time 
will probably come when the present structures will be replaced 
by different and more desirable ones. In the meanwhile it does 
seem to me that the London County Council has done well, con- 
sidering the legal restrictions, and the difficulty and expense of 
securing much land. With regard to the dispossessed poor, it 
is argued that if superior accommodations are provided for the 
better class of workers, they will vacate other premises, and so 
there will be a general move upward all along the line. This is 
no doubt a valid argument, up to a certain point; but the slum 
difficulty will not be overcome without more radical action than 
the council is empowered to take, and it is evidently unreasonable 
to expect so great an evil to be removed at once. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw deals with the housing question at some 
length in his excellent little book, The Common Sense of Mu- 
nicipal Trading. He compares the disadvantages of a munici- 
pality, under the present law, with the freedom of private enter- 
prise, and the specific instances he gives are worth citing: 

If the obligation to rehouse were imposed on private and municipal enter- 
prise alike, municipal housing would be at no disadvantage on this point. But 
commercial enterprise is practically exempt from such social obligations. 
Within recent years Chelsea has been transfigured by the building operations 
of Lord Cadogan. Hundreds of acres of poor dwellings have been demolished 
and replaced by fashionable streets and “gardens.” The politics of Chelsea, 
once turbulently Radical, are now effusively Conservative. The sites volun- 
tarily set aside by Lord Cadogan for working-class dwellings on uncom- 
mercial principles of public spirit and personal honor have not undone the 
inevitable effects of the transfiguration of the whole neighborhood. The dis- 
placed have solved the rehousing problem by crossing the river into Battersea. 
Thus Lord Cadogan is more powerful than the Chelsea Borough Council. 
He can drive the poorer inhabitants out of the borough; the council cannot. 
He can replace them with rich inhabitants; the council cannot. He can ‘ 
build what kind of house pays him best—mansion, shop, stable or pile of 
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flats; the council cannot. Under such circumstances comparison between the 
results of his enterprise and the council’s is idle. The remedy is either to 
curtail Lord Cadogan’s freedom until it is no greater than the council’s, or 
else to make the council as free as Lord Cadogan. As the former alternative 
would end in nothing being done at all, and rendering impossible such great 
improvements as have been made both in Chelsea and Battersea by Lord 
Cadogan’s enterprise, the second alternative—that of untying the hands of 
the ratepayer—is obviously the sensible one. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw arrives at the conclusion that the housing 
problem cannot be satisfactorily solved until the municipality 
owns all the land within its boundaries, and is as free to deal 
with it as our ground landlords are at present. In the Times 
pamphlet, already referred to, the following passage is interest- 
ing : 

At the conference of the municipal representatives held at Glasgow in 
September, 1901, to discuss the housing question one of the speakers said: 
“We don’t want to house everybody ;” whereupon somecne else called out: 
“Why not?” These two words sum up the whole situation as the socialists 


see it. 
The street-car or tramway traffic has been taken up all over 
the country by municipalities, with great success. I looked with 
astonishment on the great suburban cars running out of London, 
usually crowded with passengers; and at Southampton and else- 
where I rode in municipal trams. Of course, even these do not 
fail to meet with opposition, particularly since they must inevi- 
tably interfere with the local railroad traffic, and with various in- 
terests along the line. For example, it has been found that 
when the tramways were extended into certain neighborhoods 
close to great cities, people who formerly traded at the local 
stores would get on the cars and do their shopping in the large 
city establishments, where there was greater variety of choice, 
and very likely better prices. This sort of difficulty, which is 
undoubtedly far from imaginary, is gravely cited as something 
inherent in municipal enterprise, as if it did not result from 
private commercial enterprise everywhere! I knew a storekeeper 
in New Mexico who vigorously opposed the coming of the rail- 
road, and quite rightly so far as his own personal interests were 


concerned. 
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The Glasgow tramways have often been cited as especially 
successful, and hence they are singled out by the Times writer 
for detailed criticism. He ends his remarks with gloomy 
prophecy as follows : 


When, in due course, heavy charges for renewals in connection with the 
tramways have to be met, and the reserve funds are found to be inadequate 
to meet them, because the “profits” have been given to the tramway users in 
the form of reduced fares, it is at the risk of these very ratepayers that the 
further sums required will have to be raised. The whole enterprise is a case 
of “heads, the tramway patrons win; tails, the ratepayers lose.” 


The writer of the article cited is much exercised because 
the “profits” of the tramway traffic do not compare with those 
he supposes a private company might have made, but he com- 
plains bitterly that the surplus money obtained was devoted to 
improving the service and reducing the fares. This, he says, 
is favoring the tramway patrons at the expense of the other rate- 
payers; but it does not occur to him that whatever money was 
made above running expenses came straight out of the tramway 
patron’s pockets. As to whether the sums set aside to meet 
various contingencies are sufficient, time alone can show; but the 
article cited was published in 1902, and I am indebted to Mr. 
John Burns for a copy of the report of the Glasgow tramways 
for the year ending May 31, 1903, showing things to be in an 
ever more flourishing condition than heretofore. 

It must not be supposed that municipal management com- 
pletely does away with labor disputes; nor would it, I think, be 
desirable that employees should always be ready meekly to take 
what was given to them. Last summer there was a sort of con- 
spiracy among certain tramway employees in the London area, 
to offer to strike on the eve of a bank holiday, when they well 
understood that their services could not be dispensed with with- 
out heavy loss to the London County Council and great incon- 
venience to the public. They accordingly drew up a list of 
grievances, some of them not unreasonable, and sent it in when 
the sittings of the Council were over, and the members were dis- 
persed everywhere taking their holidays. This came to the know]l- 
edge of Mr. John Burns, and he spent two whole days riding about 
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on the cars, not saying much, but dropping a hint here and there, 
and effectually preventing the projected strike. The fact was 
that the men were in the wrong, and they knew it; they knew 
also, that whatever complaints they made would be fairly con- 
sidered when the council met. Under such circumstances it re- 
quired only a judicious man of known integrity to restore peace; 
but it would have been very different if instead of the county 
council there had been a private company acting on purely “busi- 
ness” principles. It may also be added that the existence of such 
men as Mr. Burns and many of his colleagues on the council 
shows that public service is capable of attracting ability no less 
than private enterprise. In England such service brings credit 
and approval, and if it also brings abuse, it cannot be said at the 
present day that riches obtained by dubious means bring less. 
Putting the thing on the plane of the merest self-interest and 
self-gratification, I do not think John Burns would exchange 
places with any millionaire. 

The opponents of municipal enterprises often make the criti- 
cism that the councils grant conditions to their employees which 
are better than those given by private concerns, and thereby rob 
the ratepayers in general for the benefit of a limited class. The 
Times critic presents the following instance: 

A firm of brass-founders and iron-workers were invited by a local body 
to tender for a certain article. It was intimated to them, however, that it 
would be of no use for them to do so unless they were paying to the men 
employed in making the article the trade-union wage of 35s. a week. In point 
of fact, they were not employing men on the work at all, but youths and girls, 
who were perfectly well able to do it, but got a wage considerably lower than 
that specified. The firm could thus have afforded to send in a low 
tender, but, in the circumstances, they thought it useless to send in any at 
all; and the presumption is that the local authority in question accepted a 
tender based on the higher wage, and thus had to pay a good deal more for 
the article than the real market price. 


The answer to this sort of criticism is, of course, perfectly 
obvious. If the ratepayers, through their agents, see fit to treat 
their employees decently, merely as a matter of local honor and 
pride, they are surely not to be blamed for doing so, even though 
a minority may object. But, after all, why should it be assumed 
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that the lowest rate of wages is the just one; is it not possible, 
to say the least, that a low wage might be the means of fleecing 
a certain section of employees (and ratepayers) for the financial 
gain of the rest? For this sort of injustice our critic has no con- 
demnation, because it is done everywhere in the course of busi- 
ness. Finally, from a wholly “business” point of view, it may 
pay a municipality very well to pay its employees good wages, 
when it would not pay a private establishment. This is because, 
as Bernard Shaw well points out, the municipality has to take 
care of all its inhabitants, from the cradle to the grave; and if 
they fail and get into difficulties, it has to provide poor-houses 
and prisons, police and courts, and whatever other agencies are 
necessary. It also suffers from the ill-effects of one person on 
another; and, in fact, it is quite impossible to say where the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages arising from any particular action 
cease. The municipality is like a man who cannot afford to 
overeat himself or get drunk, because he will have to suffer 
the consequences; but the private trader can tickle his palate to 
any extent, as it were, because the stomach which will be out- 
raged is none of his. 

The public-school idea is as yet inadequately developed in 
England, and some of the things which seem like innovations 
in that country, we take as a matter of course. The Times 
writer says with horror in his tones: 

The children [of a certain London district] have hitherto been cared for 
in some good schools at West Ham, but fresh schools are being put up for 
them at Shenfield, Essex, at a cost of over £200,000. There they will have 
swimming-baths, gymnasium, farm, and other attractions of which even an 


ordinary first-class boarding-school could not boast, so that the children of 
the poor will be far better off than the children of most of the ratepayers 


who will bear the cost. 


When I was staying at a place called River, near Dover, I 
was struck by the contrast between the English school, which I 
formerly accepted as a matter of course, and that to which I 
had grown accustomed in America. The whole place had the air 
of poverty, and the children were dirty and seemed ill cared for. 
They were, of course, the children of the “poor ;” the well-to-do 
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people on the neighboring hill sent their sons and daughters to 
boarding establishments for “young gentlemen” and “young 
ladies.” It seemed to me that the American public school recog- 
nized everywhere as a general means of education, and willingly 
supported even by the least progressive communities, marked an 
advance in civilization the purport of which could hardly be 
exaggerated. England will have to get over being scandalized 
at attempts made to provide the best education for the children 
of the “poor,” no matter what pockets are turned inside out to 
find the money. 

The London County Council has just taken over the whole 
educational system of London; and since the schools are exces- 
sively numerous and greatly lacking in common standards, the 
task of unifying everything and bringing it into line with 
modern requirements is a gigantic one. It is too soon, as yet, 
to say much about results; but what is to be said in anticipation 
will be found in a little book by Mr. Sidney Webb, published, I 
think, last year. 

The technical schools of the London County Council have 
been in operation for some time, and have met with considerable 
success. My brother, Mr. Douglas Cockerell, has charge of the 
bookbinding classes, and from him I was able to learn much 
about the aims and scope of the schools. In bookbinding, as in 
other trades, mechanical appliances are tending to take the place 
of hand-work, and while the production of books is thereby in- 
creased, the skilled worker is becoming gradually extinct. With 
the abandonment of the old system of apprentices, the worker 
ceases to obtain a broad knowledge of his trade, and the final 
outcome is, as William Morris stated, that even those who would 
have good things cannot get them at any price. In the county 
council workshops, however, an attempt is made to give a 
broader training, and to preserve the individuality of the worker. 
In this way it is hoped that the artistic crafts, and those requir- 
_ ing much individual initiative, will be preserved, and by degrees 
i the public may be so educated as to prefer good quality and 
variety to cheapness and monotony. There is a fallacy in the 
loctrine that supply always follows demand; on the contrary, 
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demand is usually the outcome of supply in the first instance. 
Our needs are the fruit of past advantages, not merely the 
prophecy of future hunger. There is danger in the extinction 
of the arts, lest they should be wholly forgotten and 
undemanded. 

While the technical schools thus render an_ inestimable 
service, I fear that their ends may be defeated to a considerable 
extent by commercialism.* It remains to be seen how far the 
movement can be carried with economic success; and while the 
“trade” has already been influenced by it, it is hardly to be hoped 
that there will never be a reciprocal detrimental effect. Such 
considerations will not, of course, prevent the work from being 
carried forward with zeal, and all who value the arts should lend 
their support. As Morris always insisted, in the long run it 
becomes a question of the freedom of the worker, and this is 
equally true in all fields of intellectual effort. It is here that the 
socialist and the individualist are one. 

There is much outcry in certain quarters at the great increase 
of municipal debt. It is hardly necessary in this article to dis- 
cuss this question at length, but the following from Bernard 
Shaw is worth quoting: 

According to the popular view, the thrifty course is to pay as you go, 
and not add to “the burden of municipal debt.” The correct financial theory 
is undoubtedly the reverse: all expenditure on public works should be treated 
as capital expenditure. The capital should be raised in the cheapest market, 
and the rates used to pay the interest and sinking-fund. When a municipality 
which can borrow at less than 4 per cent. deliberately extorts capital for 
public works from tradesmen who have to raise it at from 10 to 40 per cent., or 
even more, it is clearly imposing the grossest unthrift on its unfortunate 
constituents. In practice everything depends on the duration of the work. 

* Whether the influence comes directly from the masters or the men, its 
origin is the same. I read in the Bookbinding Trades Journal, 1904, p. 48, “The 
technical classes, as at present arranged, are not of much use to the apprentices 
of our trade, and the action of the London County Council in instituting classes 
to teach women bookbinding is likely to be resented by our union. Already the 
employers have moved in the matter, and a joint conference between the 
secretaries of the London societies of bookbinders and the committee of feder- 
ated employers has been held and adjourned. To my mind, nothing but strenu- 
ous resistance to the London County Council's plans, in conjunction with other 
trades, can avert a calamity—Arthur J. Carter. 
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It would be absurd to pay for an electric-lighting plant out of the half-year’s 
revenue. It would be silly to raise a loan to clear away a snowfall. 


The practical identity of the so-called “debt” with what is 
called “capital” in private business is well shown by a concrete 
illustration taken from Does Municipal Management Pay? by R. 
B. Suthers (1902) : 

In Manchester the corporation [i. e., municipality] own the gas-works; 
in Liverpool a private company owns the gas-works. Up to 1897 Manchester 
had spent £1,833,000 on its works; Liverpool had spent £1,918,000. The 
£1,833,000 spent by Manchester is called “debt,” but the £1,918,000 spent by 
Liverpool is called “capital.” What is the difference? There is no difference 
except in name. The Manchester “debt” is just as much “capitai” as the 
other. How was the Liverpool capital raised? It was subscribed in sums of 
different amounts by individuals. How was the Manchester “debt” raised? 
In exactly the same way. The Manchester corporation issue “stock.” Private 
individuals apply for the stock. The Liverpool Gas Company issue “shares,” 
which bear dividends according to the profits made. The “stock” of the 
Manchester corporation bears a fixed interest or dividend. Any surplus 


profit goes into the pockets of the citizens. 

Of other municipal enterprises it is not necessary now to 
write. The main purpose of this article has been to direct atten- 
tion to a movement of the greatest importance, too little under- 
stood or appreciated in this country. Whatever may be thought 
of the idealism that is at the bottom of so much of it, it must be 
admitted that we in America should be better off and more 
progressive if we had clearer ideals of civic life—things to work 
and hope for. The ‘“What’s the use?” feeling paralyzes the 
efforts of our good citizens, who go nowhere because they see no 
road. 

And, after all, has not something come out of that stable at 
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COMPETITION IN EDUCATION (EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENTIA- 
TION ) 


President James B. Angell, of Michigan University, in his 
address at the quarter-centennial celebration of Kansas Univer- 
sity, said: 

My own conviction is that it would be better for the cause of higher 
education if not another college were established east of the Rocky Mountains 
for at least a generation to come. 

He was speaking for the Middle West, that great school- 
ridden section of our country, where the denominational college 
is making the fight of its life against the state university. 

Actual conditions more than justified this statement. In New 
England religious denominations are few, and state universities 
are practically unknown. Hence the church college there is a 
venerable, strong, and well-established institution. But in the West 
denominations are extremely numerous; and often, by a process 
of division and subdivision, they multiply their number and divide 
their resources. Among the commoner denominations are these: 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Cumberland Presbyterians, 
United Presbyterians, Christians, Swedish Lutherans, Nor- 
wegian Lutherans, German Lutherans, Friends, Congregation- 
alists, United Brethren, Catholics, Seventh-Day Adventists, 
Episcopalians, Mennonites, etc. Partly as a matter of denomi- 
national pride, and partly to secure trained leadership in its own 
church, each sect must have its own college. This multiplication 
of sectarian colleges in the face of the state university differen- 
tiates the West from the East. We may cite Iowa as a typical 
state of the Middle West. Here are twenty denominational col- 
leges. One sect has six. Still the state is maintaining at public 
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expense a thorough and efficient system of schools for higher 
education. In Kansas there are eighteen of these so-called col- 
leges. Others are being planned. And so throughout all this 
new country the spread of denominational colleges (not acade- 
mies) is remarkable. What is true of one state is true of all. 
The story of these schools that have failed has never been writ- 
ten, but their name is legion. To maintain many of the feebler 
ones now is a desperate matter. These schools are doing a good 
work, it is admitted. But that is not enough. The good is enemy 
to the best. There is abundant reason for the conviction which 
President Angell expressed. 

That the competition between weak colleges is costly and de- 
structive is obvious. That a wiser course is possible few are 
ready to admit. The Jews teach us a lesson in point. True to 
their keen intuitions in things economic and intellectual, they 
erect no new colleges, but patronize the best already provided. 

Let us examine briefly four of the most significant phases 
of competition, before discussing the remedy. 

1. This species of warfare is peculiarly unfortunate in the 
educational world. Too often the smaller religious school is 
tempted not to “play fair.” Damning reports are spread con- 
cerning its big rival, the state university. It is called godless, 
irreligious, and even anti-Christian. In other words, the 
churches withdraw from the state university, as fully as possible, 
both their presence and moral support—do their utmost, in fact, 
to secularize it—and then anathematize it as being un-Christian. 

2. Financially, competition is one-sided. For the state uni- 
versity has back of it federal land grants and all the taxable re- 
sources of the state. It is dependent on the gifts of no man or 
sect. It is an integral part of the state and is predestined to 
grow as the state grows. It is democratic, and is free and un- 
fettered in the search for truth and the promulgation thereof. 
That vexing question of gifts from the predatory rich is elimi- 
nated. The modern state universities are spending annually 
from two hundred thousand to a million dollars apiece, and this 
outlay is increasing yearly by leaps and bounds. One plant of 
this kind in a state is enough, and is too costly to be duplicated. 
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And it is an unpardonable wrong to compel the boys and girls to 
attend the school whose equipment is inferior to the best in the 
state. 

3. Then there is the question of size. This is more than a 
question of mere bigness. As a general rule, the larger the uni- 
versity, the more costly and efficient are its plant and equipment. 
In the number of students in attendance the state university is 
rapidly overshadowing its competitors. The late President 
Adams of Wisconsin, published figures showing that from 1885 
to 1895, in the eight independent New England colleges—Am- 
herst, Bowdoin, Brown, Dartmouth, Harvard, Williams, Wes- 
leyan, and Yale—the increase in attendance was 20 per cent. In 
eight representative denominational colleges of the North Central 
states the increase for the same period was but 14 per cent. In 
eight representative state universities the increase was 320 per 
cent. 

In 1904 the eight New England colleges mentioned above 
had 11,740 students; the eight state universities, 23,451; and the 
eight denominational colleges, 8,700. From the standpoint of 
the age of these schools, all is in favor of the independent and 
denominational colleges for they were here first. Yet the 
youngest school—that is, the state university—is already the 
largest. Its day of probation is over. It has come to stay. 

4. “But size does not count,’’ says the friend of the denomi- 
national college; “I would rather send my boy or girl to the 
smaller school because of the better atmosphere.” This strikes 
at the root of the matter, for this places the issue at once on a 
moral basis. If we examine this claim, we again discover that 
the evidence is in favor of the state university. 

Whence come the crowd of students who throng the state 
universities? Considering the number of denominational colleges 
granting degrees, it would seem that only the wicked and ungodly 
are left for the state university. Here again facts are instructive. 
In 1897, when a census was taken by F. W. Kelsey, the Presby- 
terian church had more students, by actual count, in seventeen 
state universities than in all the Presbyterian colleges of the 
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whole United States. The University of Nebraska in 1900 had 
1,800 students. Omitting the smaller denominations, these stu- 
dents represented church membership as follows: 


155 Baptists 102 Protestant Episcopalians 
60 Catholics 70 Lutherans 
109 Christians 302 Presbyterians 


220 Congregationalists 458 Methodists 


The 458 Methodist students in attendance exceed in number the 
Methodist students of college grade in the Nebraska Wesleyan, 
the old well-established Methodist college of the state. 

In the University of North Dakota a religious census was 
taken in 1905, showing the following church relationships : 


78 Lutherans 20 Baptists 

64 Methodists 7 Episcopalians 

54 Presbyterians 3 Christian Scientists 
42 no church 3 Spiritualirts 

37 Catholics 1 Unitarian 


28 Congregationalists 


That is, 87% per cent. of the students were church members, 
and only 12% per cent. belonged to no church. In Nebraska 
University in 1900, 53 per cent. of the men and 74 per cent. of 
the women were church members. Others reported themselves 
as church adherents (41 per cent. of the men; 24 per cent. of the 
women). According to Professor Kelsey’s figures in 1897, 
representing sixteen important state universities, 5714 per cent. 
of the students were church members, and 31 per cent. church 
adherents. Only 12 per cent. had no definite church connections 
or preferences. This is higher than the percentage outside. In 
the half-century ending in 1894, according to Professor Kelsey, 
Michigan University had sent out 301 clergymen and mission- 
aries—that is, an average of six for each graduating class. Many 
theological schools can scarcely equal this record. 

Faculties, like student bodies, are as God-fearing and religious 
as individuals in other walks of life. In the University of North 
Dakota, for example, in 1905 the faculty had church relations as 
follows : 
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11 Presbyterians 2 Catholics 

8 Methodists 1 Congregationalist 
3 Baptists t Christian 

3 Episcopalians 1 no church 

3 Lutherans 


Those familiar with life in a state university will readily call 
to mind the vigorous expression of healthy Christian life on the 
part of the students, as manifested in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Mission Study Classes, the Student’s Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, the “Morning Watch” prayer-meetings, the 
numerous Bible classes conducted by students, the annual send- 
ing of student delegates to the Bible conference at Lake Geneva 
and similar Christian gatherings, etc. 

The conclusion is forced upon us that state universities, while 
non-denominational, are yet strictly Christian. Thus, even on 
its peculiar field, the denominational college has no real ad- 
vantage in comparison with the state university. What reason 
remains, therefore, for continuing this wasteful and misguided 
war of competition? Is there no settlement possible, offering 
peace with honor and advantage to both sides? 


II. CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION (EDUCATIONAL INTEGRATION ) 


There is a better way than competition, and that is co-opera- 
tion between church college and state university. This plan is 
now past the experimental stage; it has been thoroughly tested. 
What is being done now is vitally interesting and instructive. 
Co-operation of some kind and degree is in full effect in various 
places in the United States and Canada. Let us review some of 
the best examples, and then pronounce judgment on the evidence 
before us. 

III. LESSONS FROM CANADA 


If we do not shut our eyes in sweet self-compiacency, we can 
learn some valuable lessons from our prosperous northern neigh- 
bor. Canada has had many years of experience in this form of 
co-operation. The state university at Toronto is the best-known 


example, and we will examine it first. 
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This university has a magnificent plant, and an equipment 
and endowment representing some four or five million dollars. 
It has a faculty of fifty-eight instructors, covering the fields of 
arts, science, medicine, engineering, dentistry, and pharmacy. 
Grouped about this central university, and using its libraries and 
laboratories, are five denominational colleges—namely, Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Catholic, Church of England, and Low 
Anglican. Three of these maintain only theolegical schools; the 
other two—the Methodists and Church of England—offer a full 
arts course in addition to theology. They maintain the arts 
course, they say, because they believe this course offers “those 
subjects which influence more largely the formation of character 
and the style of the man.” 

Discipline and government of the university are in the hands 
of a senate, in which all the faculties as well as graduates of 
the university are represented. This is the legislative authority 
of the university. The executive control is in the hands of an 
executive council, in which the various colleges are represented, 
which deals with all cases of discipline of an intercollegiate 
nature, as well as the arrangement of time-tables for lectures, 
and other matters which effect the harmonious working of the 
institution. Each college attends to the discipline and super- 
vision of its own students, and is, in all matters of internal 
economy, entirely independent. Each preserves its own complete 
identity. Victoria College (Methodist) reports but one case of 
discipline in twelve years. President Burwash writes: 


The moral and religious tone of our students have given us great satis- 
faction. We think our system gives us all the advantages to be derived 
from denominational colleges, with comparative freedom from the narrow- 
ing influence of a small and sectarian institution. It does not make the 
necessary educational work unduly burdensome to the church, while it 
furnishes the sons and daughters of the church with the best educational 
advantages that the country can afford. At the same time it surrounds the 
state university with the moral and religious influences of the churches 


as represented by their colleges. 

Many Methodists of Canada strenuously opposed this move- 
ment when the proposal came up some dozen years ago to remove 
their school from Cobourg to Toronto. “The principle is being 
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fully vindicated,” says Dr. Burwash, “and you could not induce 
our church to go back. We are planting all our new colleges in the 
West—Manitoba, Alberta, and British Columbia—on the same 
basis.” The church’s educational and financial secretary for 
Canada, Rev. Dr. John Potts, one of the best-known Methodists 
on this continent, writes, concerning co-operation : 

We have had sufficient time to test the value of the relationship. I think 
there is but one opinion now as to the importance of it. We gain distinct 
financial benefit by having all the expensive part of the university, such as 
sciences, etc., without any cost to us, and we have at the same time the 
opportunity and privilege of moral influence over the students, and the 
privilege also of exerting a moral influence over the university. 


Dr. A. H. Reynar, dean of the faculty of arts, Victoria Col- 
lege, thinks that, when the church cannot supply all the latest 
and best requirements of university work, it is the course of 
“policy and honesty to work, if possible, in co-operation with a 
state university.” 

In regard to loss of identity, Dean F. H. Wallace, of the 
faculty of theology, says: 

We have gained for our students the advantages of the equipment and 
the wider courses and the prestige of the degrees of the University of 
Toronto. At the same time we have retained almost intact the individuality 
and autonomy of our own college life. Our students are very loyal to their 
own college, and maintain its societies and traditions, even its own sports. 


And, touching the religious atmosphere, he continues: 

And, above all, we find no loss of religious life. The spiritual side of 
our work was never stronger and more satisfactory than today. Indeed, 
our removal to Toronto and association with a large university have made 
it more possible than formerly to come under the influence of great religious 
leaders and movements, such as the International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., the Students’ Missionary Volunteers’ conventions, John R. Mott, R. E. 
Speer, ete. 

There is no question about the success of the Victoria College 
experiment. Similar reports come from all the other federated 
colleges. 

William MacLaren, of Knox College (Presbyterian), says: 
“We have had many years’ experience with this arrangement, 


and are satisfied with it.” 
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Prinicpal J. P. Sheraton, of Wycliffe College (Low Angli- 
can), speaks in these words of the Toronto plan: 

The plan followed here has worked very successfully. We secure for 
our students all the advantages of the university—the broadening of view 
and enlarging of sympathy which come from contact with some two 
thousand students in arts, medicine, and theology, . . . . the equipment in 
arts and all the facilities which a great university like that of Toronto is 
able to give. 

The Catholics find the To,onto plan as satisfactory as do the 
Protestants. Rev. D. Cushing, of St. Michael’s College (Cath- 
olic), says: 

I believe the Catholic students of this province who have made, or are 
making, a university course in Toronto, are pleased with the plan of affilia- 
tion adopted here. If you are contemplating any arrangement of this 


kind, I should advise you not to drop the project too hastily on account of 


any apparent difficulties. I do not at all consider it a hindrance to us to be 


located so close to other denominational colleges. 

The Toronto plan is clearly a demonstrated success, finan- 
cially, educationally, and morally. The same plan is being car- 
ried out in Montreal, Winnipeg, and in the other provinces. 
In Montreal there are four affiliated denominational colleges. 
William Peterson (of Oxford University), principal of McGill 
University, Montreal, pronounces the Canadian idea of co-opera- 
tion “quite a success.” “For myself,” he says, “I am all for con- 
solidation.”” From the Atlantic to the Pacific this idea of friendly 
solution of the problem of higher education prevails in Canada. 


IV. BEGINNINGS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Beginnings of co-operation have at last been made in the 
United States, although we have been slow about it. Thomas 
Jefferson was father of the idea of co-operation between church 
and state university. In his letter to Dr. Cooper, November 2, 
1822, concerning the University of Virginia, he advocated the 
establishment of schools of theology in connection with this in- 
stitution. His idea was that each religious denomination of the 
state should be encouraged to “establish a professorship of its 
own... ., preserving, however, independence of the university 
and of each other.”” He made this recommendation in order to 
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counteract an “idea that this [the University of Virginia] is an 
institution, not only of no religion, but against all religions,” 
and in order to overcome what people pointed out as a “defect in 
an institution professing to give instruction in all useful 
sciences.” 

But not till our own day has this idea of the far-seeing Jef- 
ferson been carried out. Now co-operation in some form is in 
successful operation at the universities of seven states—namely, 
California, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, West Virginia, 
and Wyoming. 

The Disciples’ denomination was the first in the United 
States to demonstrate the success of co-operation. This church 
has maintained the Ann Arbor Bible chairs at Michigan Univer- 
sity since 1893, the purpose being to provide instruction of a 
university grade in the Bible. The equipment consists of one 
building and a small but thoroughly trained faculty. More than 
seventeen hundred students have already taken work in one or 
more of the Bible chair courses. The church considers the work 
a gratifying success, and will soon enlarge the faculty. Presi- 
dent Angell, of the university, says: “We feel under obligations 
to the Bible chairs for the help they have rendered in religious 
work among the students.” This church has a similar Bible 
chair at the University of Kansas (established in 1g01), and 
theological seminaries at the University of California, Oregon, 
and Missouri. Students and professors familiar with the work 
pronounce it a surprising success. 

The Episcopal church has guild halls—species of student club 
houses—in Michigan, West Virginia. and Wyoming. The Bap- 
tist church also has guild halls in Michigan and West Virginia. 
Courses of lecuures are provided here during the year. 

About the University of California at Berkeley the Congrega- 
tionalists, Christians, Baptists, Methodists, and Unitarians have 
all either erected buildings and begun work, or have partially 
completed their preparations for co-operation in some form. 

What has been done in the United States is clearly only a 
beginning. In the cases cited above work done in the university 
counts toward a degree in the church school, but, on the other 
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hand, work done in the church school or “Bible chair” does not 
count toward a degree in the university. And herein is the wide 
gulf between the American and the Canadian plan; and herein 
is, in the opinion of the writer, the weakness of the American 
plan. But a change is coming—has come, in fact. And North 
Dakota furnishes the example. 


V. NORTH DAKOTA MOVEMENT 

The Methodist college of North Dakota was located by its 
founders in an isolated village, where chance of success was very 
precarious. A struggle was made for years to keep the school 
alive, but the results were wholly incommensurate with the labor 
and money expended. The question of removal and co-operation 
with the university at Grand Forks was broached. The presi- 
dents of both institutions favored it. Other men of considerable 
influence opposed the movement. Some ridiculed the idea of a 
“prayer annex”’ to the state university. A memorandum signed 
by both presidents, and given to the press, set forth a tentative 
plan of co-operation as follows: 

1. That the Methedist church change the name of its institution from 
Red River Valley University to Wesley College. 

2. That a building or buildings be erected in near proximity to the state 
university, but on a separate campus, to include a guild hall, such recitation 
rooms as may be required for the work proposed, possibly dormitories for 
young women and young men, and a president’s house. 

3. That the course of study may be: (a) Bible and church history, Eng- 
lish Bible, New Testament, Greek, Hebrew, theism, and such other subjects 
as the college may elect in pursuance of its purposes. (b) A brief course 
that may be designated as a Bible normal course, intended especially to 
fit students to become efficient Sunday-school teachers and lay workers, and 
upon the completion of which certificates of recognition may be granted. (c) 
Instruction in music and elocution may be given if desired, and appropriate 
certificates granted. (d) Guild-hall lectures. 

4. That the state university grant for work done in subjects included under 
(a) above such credit towards the B.A. degree as it gives for technical work 
done in its own professional schools and for work done in other colleges 
of reputable standing. Likewise, Wesley College shal! give credit for work 
done in the state university, in similar manner, as preparation for any 
degree or certificate it may offer. 


This “merger” proposition was adopted by the trustees of the 
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Methodist college, and also sanctioned by the regents of the 
state university, and is now in process of being carried out. The 
building of the “Red River Valley University” was sold to the 
state for a school of science. This movement toward educational 
unity is the Toronto plan modified to fit American conditions. 
So far as the United States is concerned, it is a great innovation. 
It is confidently believed that the Baptists and the Presbyterians 
of North Dakota will soon follow the step taken by the Method- 
ists, and that the movement will spread to other states. There 
is much evidence to confirm this belief. 


VI. PROPOSED MOVEMENT IN OTHER STATES 

For years this movement has been in the air. It is just now 
taking tangible form, as expressions on every side show. 

An official committee of Baptists in the state of Washington 
makes this report: 

It is proposed to establish by the side of the state university a Christian 
institution, federated with it, and under the auspices of the Baptist denomina- 
tion The scope to be .. . . to provide lecture courses to be filled by the 
most eminent talent available. The president, with other instructors as the 
situation may require, to teach those branches of learning essential to a finish- 
ed education upon which the state does not enter, or enters in an incomplete 
way. To enlarge the curriculum until every gap in full university work— 
occasioned by the nature of the state university—is filled. To found scholar- 
ships. 

This is the way the Congregational church as a whole sees 
the opportunity. At the triennial council of this church, held at 
Portland, Maine, in 1901, the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That this council regards with favor the project of establishing 
foundations of a religious character in connection with our great state 
universities, whose purpose shall be to provide pastoral care, religious in- 
struction, and helpful Christian influence to the students there assembled, 
and we heartily commend this enterprise to those of generous spirit as in 
the highest degree worthy of their sympathy and their gifts. 


In Missouri the Northern and Southern Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians have the matter under advisement. In Ne- 
braska the Episcopalians have !and for a building, and the Lu- 
therans and the Presbyterians are working to the same end. In 
Illinois the Presbyterians, through their synod, are perfecting a 
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plan of reaching the Presbyterian students of that university. 
and contemplate ultimately the establishment of some form of 
theological seminary or college. 


and herein is a remarkable coin- 


The Methodists of Illinois 
cident—hit upon the same plan of co-operation as the Methodists 
of North Dakota, and at the same time, and this, too, absolutely 
without any communication. Three prominent Methodists of 
Urbana, Ill., were working out a “tentative plan” for their state. 
while at the same time, but unknown to either group, two college 
presidents in North Dakota were working out the same plan for 
their state. The statement published by the Illinois Methodists 


is in substance as follows: 


There are now over seven hundred Methodist students in the University 
of Illinois. They are here rather than in the Methodist colleges because 
they find here the best educational facilities of the state. Still the state 
university does not, and in fact cannot, provide systematic religious instruc- 
tion. Certain inherent difficulties prevent the local churches from doing the 
most effective work among these students. The need is overwhelming that 
something be done to enable the church to perform its full duty toward these 
young people. To help solve this problem, the following suggestions are 
made: 

That a college be established in Urbana, in close proximity to the state 
university, under the auspices of the Methodist church of Illinois; that this 
institution be known as “Wesley College;” that suitable buildings be erected; 
that students of the college take their instruction in the University of Illinois 
in all those subjects for which the university adequately provides; that 
instruction be given in religious subjects, including the English Bible, Chris- 
tian evidences, church history, etc., and such other subjects, like ethics and 
philosophy for example, as may not be provided for in the university to the 
desired extent. 

It is apparent that the existence of such a college in the heart of the 
university community would be a standing reminder to professors and 
students alike of the importance of the spiritual and religious elements in 
higher education. It would be a standing incentive to the young people to 
give attention to this important subject. There is lit‘le doubt that for the 
high-grade instruction given by the college the university would allow credit 
toward a degree. The possibilities of such an institution are great. The 
ablest men in the whole church could be brought in to impress the young 
people. Methodist resources could be devoted, in toto, to systematic religious 
work, leaving the state to provide for the expense of ordinary education. It 
would prove a strategic point for the church to reach the future leaders of 
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agriculture, business, commerce, industry, education, any, even of the church 
itself. 

Here is offered the possibility of a true spiritual union of church and 
state in the work of education, which would have all the advantages, and 
none of the disadvantages, of that political union which is opposed alike to 
the judgment and feelings of the American people. 

VII. CONCLUSIONS 

Since the state university is the university of all the people, 
and is a great civic institution to train citizens for actual life, it 
is hoped that churches will co-operate heartily with it. They 
support it with their taxes. There is no suca thing as Methodist 
political economy, Baptist mathematics, Congregational physics, 
or Presbyterian chemistry. The future workers of the church 
must also be citizens of the state. The religious man must also 
be the civic man. Cannot these two systems of training, the 
religious and the civic, be harmoniously co-ordinated by the 
simple process of friendly co-operation between denominational 
college and state university? Such co-operation has within itself 
the potentialities of magnificent fruition. It is the movement of 
the future, and, as such, deserves our interest, our sympathy, 


and our support. 
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REVIEWS 


Sex and Character. By Orto WetNtNGER. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Sixth German Edition. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1906. Pp. xxii+349. 

No men who really think deeply about women retain a high opinion of 
them; men either despise women or they have never thought seriously about 
them. (P. 236.) 

Woman is neither high-minded nor low-minded, strong-minded nor weak- 
minded. She is the opposite of all these. Mind cannot be predicated of her 
at all; she is mindless. (P. 253.) 

Women have no existence and no essence; they are not, they are nothing. 
Mankind occurs as male or female, as something or nothing. Woman has 
no share in ontological reality, no relation to the thing-in-itself, which in the 
deepest interpretation is the absolute, is God. Man in his highest form, the 
genius, has such a relation, and for him the absolute is either the conception 
of the highest worth of existence, in which case he is a philosopher; or it is 
the wonderful fairyland of dreams, the kingdom of absolute beauty, and then 
he is an artist. Both views mean the same. Woman has no relation to the 
idea, she neither affirms nor denies it; she is neither moral nor anti-moral; 
mathematically speaking, she has no sign; she is purposeless, neither good 
nor bad, neither angel nor devil, never egotistical (and therefore has often 
been said to be altruistic) ; she is as non-moral as she is non-logical. But 
all existence is moral and logical existence. So woman has no existence. 
(P. 286.) 

The woman of the highest standard is immeasurably beneath the man of 
the lowest standard. (P. 302.) 

I have shown that logical and ethical phenomena come together in the 
conception of truth as the ultimate good, and posit the existence of an intel- 
ligible ego or soul, as a form of being of the highest super-empirical reality. 
In such a being as the absolute female there are no logical and ethical phe- 
nomena, and, therefore, the ground for the assumption of a soul is absent. 
The absolute female knows neither the logical nor the moral imperative, and 
the words law and duty, duty toward herself, are words which.are least 
familiar to her. The inference that she is lacking in supersensual personality 
is fully justified. The absolute female has no ego. (P. 186.) 

A psychological proof that the power of making judgments is a masculine 
trait lies in the fact that woman recognizes it as such, and that it acts on her 
as a tertiary sexual character of the male. A woman always expects definite 
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convictions in a man, and appropriates them; she has no understanding of 
indecision in a man. She always expects a man to talk, and a man’s speech 
is to her a sign of his manliness. It is true that woman has the gift of speech, 
but she has not the art of talking; she converses (flirts) or chatters, but she 
does not talk. She is most dangerous, however, when she is dumb, for men 
are only too inclined to take her quiescence for silence. (P. 195.) 

The absolute female, then, is devoid not only of the logical rules, but of 
the function of making concepts and judgments which depend on them. 
As the very nature of the conceptual faculty consists in posing subject against 
object, and as the subject takes its fullesc and deepest meaning from its 
power of forming judgments on its objects, it is clear that woman cannot be 
recognized as possessing even the subject. (P. 195.) 

I must add to the exposition of the non-logical nature of the female some 
statements as to her non-moral nature. The profound falseness of woman, 
the result of the want in her of a permanent relation to the idea of truth or 
the idea of value, would prove a subject of discussion so exhaustive that I 
must go to work another way. There are such endless imitations of ethics, 
such confusing copies of morality, that women are often said to be on a 
moral plane higher than man. I have already pointed out the need to dis- 
tinguish between the non-moral and immoral, and I now repeat that with 
regard to women we can talk only of the non-moral, or the complete absence 
of a moral sense..... I am not arguing that woman is evil and anti-moral; I 
state that she cannot be really evil; she is merely non-moral. (Pp. 195-97.) 

A mother makes no difference in arranging a marriage for her own 
daughter and for any other girl, and is just as glad to do it for the latter if 
it does not interfere with the interests of her own family; it is the same 
thing, match-making throughout, and there is no psychological difference in 
making a match for her own daughter and doing the same thing for a 
stranger. I would even go so far as to say that a mother is not inconsolable 
if a stranger, however common and undesirable, desires and seduces her 
daughter. (P. 255.) 

We may now give with certainty a conclusive answer to the question as 
to the giftedness of the sexes: there are women with undoubted traits of 
genius, but there is no female genius, and there never has been one (not even 
amongst the masculine women of history which were dealt with in the first 
part) and there never can be one..... How could a soulless being possess 
genius? The possession of genius is identical with profundity; and if anyone 
were to try to combine woman and profundity as subject and predicate, he 
would be contradicted on all sides. A female genius is a contradiction in 
terms, for genius is simply intensified, perfectly developed, universally con- 


scious maleness. (P. 189.) 


Mr. Weininger’s serious and ambitious study is the most remark- 
able jumble of insane babble and brilliant suggestion that it has been 
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my fortune to consider seriously. The author takes himself and his 
subject seriously, and while he is obviously prepared for his work 
neither on the psychological, biological, nor yet the ethnological side, 
yet he is almost prepared in all of these fields, and brings to the 
subject a most astonishing originality. There is exhibited the most 
acute and subtle mental play throughout, but the whole argu- 
ment is character:zed by downright unreasonableness. The man 
(he was almost a boy) was a genius, a German genius, and the 
volume is remarkable, not as 2. contribution to science but as a work 
of the imagination, and an exhibition of what fantastic antics the 
human mind is capable of. The form also is as bizarre as the con- 
tent. There are parts so poor, obscure, illogical, and stupid that 
they would not be accepted in a college boy’s essay, and other parts 
worthy of Kant or Schopenhauer. 

We almost feel that such a mind is detached from its environment 
and is creating a world of its own, but that this is not and cannot be 
so is shown in a most interesting manner by the fact that in the 
concrete illustrations which he uses to illustrate the traits of woman- 
kind in general (as he thinks) he is really speaking always of Ger- 
man Gretchen or her mother. He falls into the same error as Karl 
Vogt who some years ago, in a description of the mental traits of 
women students at Zurich, denied woman in general the ability to 
understand certain subjects in which American university women 
were already confessedly conspicuously proficient. So Weininger 
reflects—vaguely, indeed, and fantastically, as a dream reflects 
reality—the character of the German woman. The American wo- 
man, however, is quite a different thing, and presents characters the 
very opposite of what Weininger claims are and must be the char- 
acters of woman universally and in perpetuity. It has not even, 
seemingly, occurred to him that the status of woman, as of the lower 
races, is in a measure dependent on the run of habit in her group 
and the limited range of her attention. 

3ut impossible and extra-phenomenal as the book certainly is, it 
is yet worth the while. Jevons has remarked that the greatest 
inventor is the one whose mind is visited by the largest number of 
random guesses. Anything which brings more points of view into 
the case is valuable, and this book is rich in this respect. That no 
one is either completely male or completely female is for instance, 
a good thesis, and the bearing of this view on the phenomena of 
sexual inversion is very suggestively stated and argued. And two 
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other of the writer’s main propositions amount essentially to this, 
namely, that the male is more highly differentiated than the female, 
and that the female is more completely sexually saturated and her 
interests more sexually limited than in the case of male. These are 
probably truths, though not new ones, and it would have been 
fortunate if he had substituted a simple and sane exposition of them 


for such extravagant statements as I have quoted above. 
W. I. Tuomas. 


Some Ethical Gains through Legislation. By FLORENCE KELLY. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 341. 

The titles of the chapters indicate the scope of the volume: the 
right to childhood ; the child, the state, and the nation; the right to 
leisure ; judicial interpretations of the right to leisure; the right of 
women to the ballot; the rights of purchasers, and the courts. In 
the appendix are reprinted several of the most important decisions 
bearing on the subjects. 

One marked distinction of Mrs. Kelley’s discussions is the vivid- 
ness of the concrete images used to enforce the argument, and these 
illustrations are not borrowed from books; they come from personal 
observations as factory inspector, special agent of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Illinois, resident of Hull House and of the Nurses’ 
Settlement, New York, during thirteen years; and secretary of the 
National Consumers’ League since 1899. 

This is a fine example of the kind of ethical discussion which 
really grips the modern conscience. That which Professor Small has 
declared to be the demand upon ethics is here actually done for 
certain definite problems. The exact situation is analyzed and the 
significant facts are laid bare, and a judgment is asked in view of 
the contradiction between the requirements of life and the actual 
conditions and the existing law. There is no escape from the issue 
save in refusal to read. Moral umbrellas will not shed this rain of 
fire, and no citizen can escape ; all are participants in the evil, and all 
suffer, most of all the innocent. 

One of the author’s indictments falls heavily on those forms of 
philanthropy which train girls only to sew when the needle trades 
are already at the bottom of the scale of wages, and then send out 
the poor wretches to a labor market which is packed to the doors 
with hungry competitors. 
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Another instance of cogent appeal to enlightened conscience is 
the analysis of the results of a failure to give legal redress in the 
lawlessness of workingmen; as in Colorado when the legislature 
refused relief after having sworn to give it by accepting office under 
the constitution. 

No one has more clearly demonstrated the idea that the individual 
is secure in his rights only when all are protected by law; and that 
no citizen can perform his duty without association of efforts. The 
anarchistic doctrine that government is a “necessary evil” is refuted 
by fact, and the lofty moral mission of law is enforced. 

In view of the humiliating and discouraging decisions of some 
courts which set aside laws made to meet contemporary conditions 
by appeals to precedents drawn from ancient history, the author 
shows the necessity for introducing social science into law schools, 
although she does not mention this solution. 

How can courts be enlightened and instructed concerning conditions as 
they exist? This is the burning question which confronts both the purchasers 
and the wage-earners in all those cases in which the health of the community 
is affected in ways less conspicuous than epidemic smallpox. How can the 
gradual, cumulative effect of working conditions, and of living conditions, 
upon the public health, be made obvious to the minds of the judges compos- 
ing the courts of last resort? 

This is the last topic of the book, and no answer is attempted. So 
long as young lawyers are told by the highest and worthiest of their 
teachers that “the law library is the laboratory of the student,” what 
can we expect afterward? Every beneficent change in legislation 
comes from a fresh study of social conditions and of social ends, and 
from some rejection of obsolete law to make room for a rule which 
fits the new facts. One can hardly escape from the conlusion that a 
lawyer who has not studied economics and sociology is very apt to 
become a public enemy; and many a good judge would be hurtful 
if he did not get through newspapers and magazines a diluted kind 
of sociology which saves him from bondage to mere precedent. Re- 
formation does not come from a law library, which has its useful 
function in conservatism ; it comes from a complete mastery of the 
real world, and a moral judgment as to what ought to be and is 
not yet. The “moral philosophy” and “ethics” of the past genera- 
tion did something to deliver the legal profession from bondage to 
the letter of leather-covered texts ; but those social sciences which at 
once interpret the meaning, the values, the forces of national life, 
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and bring all essential considerations to the help of judgment, and 
reveal the concrete methods of action for realizing the social ends in 
largest measure, are already in position to give a lawyer a better 
equipment for that profession which above all others should be 
devoted to the right ordering of human conduct. Without this 
study of sociology and economics we may have acute interpreters of 
legal phraseology, shrewd money-getters, advisers of corporations ; 
but we cannot have the best type of leaders of social progress. The 
legal profession has already rendered service which we gladly recog- 
nize and honor ; but, on the other hand, many of its best-trained men, 
lacking the vision for the principle that “new occasions teach new 
duties,” obstruct the way with barricades of dead precedents. Some 
very disheartening illustrations are given in this book. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Egoism: A Study in the Social Premises of Religion. By Louis 
Wa ttuis. The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xiv+121. 
$1. 

The author of this little book is not a clergyman, and he has 
never held an academic position. The title is not likely to attract 


the attention of those who should be most interested in the contents. 
The argument plunges at once into dubious regions, and it does not 
guard itself by much provision for conciliating the type of readers 
to whom it is addressed. It counts on getting a hearing as a result 
of shock. 

In spite of these disadvantages, the book is well worth considera- 
tion, both by sociologists and by every one who has either historical 
or religious interest in the Old Testament. On the one hand, it is 
an essay in the use of the Old Testament as a sociological “case- 
book”’; on the other hand, it is an attempt to account for the religion 
of Israel psycho-genetically rather than miraculously. This being 
the case, it throws down the gauntlet at once both to traditional inter- 
preters and to the innovating higher critics. To the former it says, 
“You do not explain at all;” to the latter, “You do not explain 
enough.” 

The argument deserves respectful attention both from biblical 
scholars and from sociologists. The author has needlessly handicap- 
ped himself by stating his position in terms which saddle upon him 
the load of confusion between “egoism” in its psychological and its 
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moral sense. It is no more and no less true of religion than of art, 
or science, or government, or industry, that it is “rooted in egoism”’ 
(p. 1). The sense in which it is true primarily of “all human con- 
duct,” however, is not the sense that is ordinarily contrasted with 
altruism. It is rather the same sense in which we may say that “all 
human conduct is rooted in attentton.”” Attention is a condition alike 
of love and hate, of loyalty and treachery, of generosity and greed. 
So far, attention is merely a psychological process. It is not a moral 
attitude. When we attribute moral qualities to “attention,” and call 
it “good” or “bad,” it is something very much more complex than 
the psychological activity that is common to all conduct. 

Precisely the same thing is true of “egoism.” In the one sense 
we may say that “altruism” is rooted in “egoism.” We cannot 
with equal truth say that all “egoism” is rooted in “altruism.” 
“Altruism” presupposes one “egoism” ; it abhors the other “egoism.” 

In the present state of things the people who ought to read this 
book are not sufficiently outfitted with these distinctions to assume 
them and weigh the subsequent argument without distraction. That 
argument is, in substance, first, that the process through which Israel 
got its religious receptivity was simply an episode in the social process 
that goes on, earlier or later, wherever there are people. The argu- 
ment is specifically a thesis as to the precise reaction of interests 
which accounts for the history of Israel. Since the author does not 
present himself with the prestige of assured position among scholars, 
it will be easy for those who are not interested in critical research 
to ignore him. No one who is seriously working upon the history 
of Israel can afford to treat his thesis contemptuously. If he has 
not hit upon the ultimate hypothesis, he has made it sufficiently evi- 
dent that no one else has, and that the psycho-sociological interpre- 
tation of the material is still an open question. 

We add a brief notice of the book from the view-point of the Old 
Testament scholar. A. W. SMALL. 


The book is an effort to illustrate by means of the peculiarly 
adequate data of Old Testament history the author’s thesis that 
egoism is at the basis of all human activity and thought. A some- 
what modified view of egoism is adopted, but of this the editor him- 
self will speak. From the present writer’s point of view, the position 
seems to be that Old Testament history presents a field for the con- 
stant clash of human interests, and that the Bible tells of the survival 
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of the fittest. Of many paragraphs that set forth the idea, the fol- 
lowing may be selected. 

We find it [the demand for goodness] in all societies at all periods of 
history. We are, therefore, assured at the outset that the prophets of Israel 
had no patent on the cry for righteousness. It surrounded them like the 
atmosphere. The simple fact is that Israel was in a situation that lent itself 
historically to this universal demand upon the others for good. Every man, at 
one time or another, has a case against somebody; most people have chronic 
cases against the world; and here, for the first time in history, a large number 
of men were able to make a plausible claim that God (Elohim) was on their 
side against the others. The prophetic movement gave expression to this 
demand. In Israel we must recognize the universal as taking on a particular 
form which has commended itself to future ages. (Pp. 97, 98.) 


The author presupposes the results of the more progressive bibli- 
cal science of our time. For twenty-five years or so biblical theology 
in America has been in the antithetical swing of the pendulum, and 
many of our foremost scholars have denied the fundamental pos- 
tulates of the older theology on account of facts observed in the 
biblical literature. The thesis from which these scholars have 
turned maintained the transcendent operation of God in the gift of 
a revelation external to the mind of man; the antithesis is that the 
truths of the Bible have proceeded from the human mind by purely 
natural means. The latter has been presented in our day with 
great power, and the evidence has been collected with marvelous 
skill, so that few theological circles remain in which the so-called 
modern conclusions are not accepted either wholly or in part. It 
has been observed, however, by more than one lover of the Bible 
and of men that the new phases of truth are not paralleled in the 
church by that careful attention and enthusiastic interest which 
alone can make the new views effective in the production of char- 
acter. The people have not assimilated them. They appear indif- 
ferent tothem. It would seem that a synthesis of the opposing views 
must be made, before the Old Testament can have vital interest for 
men; and many scholars are endeavoring to effect the synthesis. At 
last, a young sociologist arises from the laity and declares that we 
have failed to notice the movements of society in the Old Testament 
times, that these are well marked, and, when exposed to view, will 
aid in establishing the development of the Old Testament religion as 
no other discipline has done. 

It must be recognized that historical criticism thus far has done 
little more for the popular mind than to demonstrate facts in the 
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biblical domain which must be considered by all lovers of truth, and 
that a decided readjustment of theology is demanded, although 
critical scholars have talked for years about the prophet’s special 
reference to the men of his own time, and his use of language appli- 
cable to that time, and they have written valuable books descriptive 
of the various epochs involved. It may be that it is reserved for pure 
sociology to make real for us the relation of the social forces of the 
past, so that we may understand and appreciate the human side of 
those innumerable ideas that conditioned the growth of the Hebrew 
people and the development of their theology. In the hope that 
this may be so, the reviewer reaches out his hand to the author. It 
must be understood, of course, and would be recognized by the 
author, that the theologian must have the last word, just as he has 
had with the evolutionists, and he will be glad to show that all the 
natural movements of the ages are the workings of spiritual forces 
called out by the ultimate power in the universe, the immanent God, 
of whom the Bible tells. 

For the better understanding of this book, the author’s E.ramina- 
tion of Society (1903), and his Seminary Studies in Old Testament 
History (1904), should be read, as well as his (unpublished) Pro- 
visional Outline of a Course in Biblical Introduction to Sociology. 

Rurus Brown. 

Newron CentER, Mass, 


The Menace of Privilege: A Study of the Dangers to the Re- 
public from the Existence of a Favored Class. By HENry 
GeorGE, JR. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. 
ix+42I1. 

There are two bitter enemies in American society. A war is in 
progress between them. They are Privilege anl Labor. The cause of 
the contest is not production of wealth, but its distribution. Mr. 
George investigates these enemies and their struggle. He studies first 
the princes of privileges—their habits of life, amusements, dissipa- 
tions, marital relations, and aristocratic tendencies. Here is a fund of 
information about the lives of our princes of wealth. The other oppo- 
nent is the victim of privilege ; he is the laborer. A study is made of 
his physical, mental, and moral deterioration, together with his 
efforts for defense in the labor unions. A chapter is devoted to the 
dangers of unionism. The wealthy class enjoys extraordinary 
privileges or “weapons” in the battle. Among these weapons are 
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the use of the courts, government by injunction, the use of the 
federal army in strikes, corruption of state and national politics, 
the influencing of public opinion by purchase or intimidation of the 
press, and by gifts to the university and pulpit. All this is seen to 
result in a centralization of government and a directing of public 
notice away from real conditions at home to a policy of foreign 
aggression. A parallelism is noted with preceding nations which 
now are in ruin. 

Eight chapters are devoted to the investigation, and one to the 
remedy. Coming from Mr. George, the remedy can be surmised: 
(1) stop taxation evils and immunities by taxing land monopoly 
to death, (2) take all public highway functions into public hands. 
Mr. George’s investigations are valuable in supplying a rich collec- 
tion of current material on important questions. The book is a 
veritable mine of information. One merit of his investigation is 
concrete illustrations of his statements and definite references to sub- 
stantiate his arguments. Particularly interesting are his discussions 
of government by injunction, and gifts by the wealthy to the mis- 
sionary societies, universities, and churches. He justly distinguishes 
between capital and privilege, recording the fact that privilege is 
sometimes miscalled capital. He nevertheless fails to credit capital 
sufficiently for the part it has performed in our industrial advance- 
ment. Another merit is the absence of pessimism. Nowhere does 
Mr. George lose faith in the masses, the princes of privileges, our 
industrial order, or system of government; but he is hopeful for im- 
provement. 

While Mr. George has investigated extensively and accurately, 
the reader feels that he is more than an investigator, he has a solu- 
tion. One feels he has a theory to prove. Can a man be a successful 
investigator and propagandist at the same time, without allowing 
the investigation to be prejudiced in its bearing? Most men cannot 
perform both these roles at the same time. However, one chapter 
only in the nine is given to the remedy, and yet many insinuations 
and suggestions as to the remedy are found throughout the investi- 
gation. His repeated references to the early industrial conditions of 
our country add nothing to his argument, because the advancement 
has been so great. 

The book is clear in presentation and logical arrangement. It is 
a valuable contribution to the study of our social and industrial 
problems—a book of unusual merit and interest. 

Scort E. W. Beprorp. 
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L’assistance familiale. Fifteenth year, 1906. Rédacteur-en-chef, 
Dr. A. Marie, Médecin de |’Asile de Villegrief (Seine). 


This magazine deserves special attention as the organ of the 
movement in favor of family care of the insane which has recently 
made progress in Belgium, France, Scotland, and to some extent in 
the United States. Dr. Marie holds that a human being, even if in 
ill-health, feels more at home in a family than in a large congregate 
institution ; and he carries this principle into various fields. The 
homeless child should be placed in an adopted home ; the sick should 
be cared for in their own homes, if possible ; the delinquent youth is 
helped best in a family group; the aged dependents should be in 
cottages, rather than in huge barracks; the tuberculous patients 
should not be assembled in vast buildings. 

The magazine publishes articles relating to the care of the insane 
and kindred topics from all parts of the world. To the student of 


charitable relief the volumes furnish valuable materials. 
&. 


Les classes pauvres. Par Atrrepo Niceroro. Paris: V. 
Giard et E. Briére, 1905. Pp. 344. 

The basis of this work is a study of 3,147 boys and girls of 
various social classes in Lausanne. These school children were 
classified by sex and age, and examined to discover their physical 
differences in respect to height, weight, chest, respiration, strength, 
resistance to fatigue, capacity of skull, anomalies of face and physi- 
ognomy. From this personal study the author advances to the evi- 
dence collected by many investigators in many countries. His con- 
clusion is that the poorer members of society are inferior to those 
in comfortable circumstances both physically and psychically. The 
method resembles that employed by Lombroso and his followers in 
the study of the traits of criminals. The causes of inferiority are 
sought in the physical conditions of habitations, workshop, and the 
lack of suitable nutrition. The author does not discuss methods of 
amelioration. The most distinct contribution is the study of the 
Lausanne children, but the materials gathered from other sources 


are skilfully arranged. 
C. R. H. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The Field for the American Society of Municipal Improvement.— It is 
true, as the president states in his paper on the American Society of Municipal 
Improvement, that this society has a right to exist because it is doing a work for 
municipal engineering which no other society attempts to do; but it has a 
greater right in that it is doing equally good work for other technical depart- 
ments of the city government, which is not done by any other society. There are 
many members of the society who would not wish to see its field restricted to that 
of municipal engineering, and the best interests of all the members, as well as of 
society at large, demand that the field of the society be as broad as its name, and 
that it cover al kinds of municipal improvements. 

There has been in the past a very salutary effort to restrict the number of 
questions to be discussed at convention to those practical problems actually covered 
by the title, leaving theoretical and political questions to other associations; and 
this restriction has greatly aided in strengthening and enlarging the society. It 
seems, however, that this selection has proceeded far enough, and that the society 
should in the future, as it has in the past, serve al the various departments repre- 
sented in its membership, and offer inducements in the way of fact and discussion 
for workers in all these departments in the cities of the continent to become 
members.— Editorial in Municipal Engineering, October, 1905. H. W. 


American Society of Municipal Improvements.— Eleven years ago the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements was organized in Buffalo with sixty 
members. Its good work has continued, and the society has maintained a high 
reputation for earnest endeavor, which it is to be hoped it will continue to 
deserve. 

If there is a certain area in the field of municipal advancement which is pecu- 
liarly our own —and I firmly believe there is—then our best work will result 
from a study of its nature and confining our energies within its boundaries. 

As stated by our constitution, the object of this society is “to disseminate 
information and experience upon, and to promote the best methods to be employed 
in, the management of municipal departments and in the construction of muni- 
cipal works.” The National Municipal League is largely composed of citizens as 
such only, who consider “ politcal, administrative, and educational phases of the 
municipal problem.” In the League of American Municipalities are gathered the 
mayors and other officials of our cities to study “all questions pertaining to 
municipal administration.” The purpose of the American Civic Association is 
“the cultivation of higher ideals of civic life and beauty in America.” 

The first two consider chiefly municipal administration as a whole and the 
methods of co-ordinating various municipal departments, but in only a minor degree 
the details of the management of individual departments; while this last would 
seem to be explicitly stated as one of the objects of this society, and one worthy 
of our earnest consideration. 

At first thought, it might seem that the field of engineering was already more 
than covered by existing societies. An examination of the work done by these, 
however, will show that this is not the case. The municipal engineers of Greater 
New York have recently formed a society which has a most promising future, but 
its membership is limited to that corporation. There is a place, then, for a society 
which will do for all the other and smaller cities of the country what this last 
society does for New York. One division of municipal engineering, namely, 
water supply, is cared for by several societies, notably the American Water Works 
Association and the New England Water Works Association. But street-paving, 
cleaning and general maintenance, refuse collection and disposal, sewerage and 
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sanitation, except as the latter is treated from the physicians’ point of view by the 
American Public Health Association, and many other avenues for municipal 
improvement, await the assistance of this society in their development. 

The above considerations might give the impression that there is left for us 
only details of administration and construction; but such is far from being the 
case. We may treat as experts of the broad subject of the relative values of 
various utilities to a modern city which are essential, and which nonessential, to its 
most profitable growth. We shall be doing a better work in persuading a city to 
adopt proper sanitary garbage-disposal than in designing the details of its plant. 
To demonstrate and convince of the sanitary superiority and greater economy of a 
sewerage system over cesspools is as important as to build the system. 

To a certain extent it is a weakness, but to a much erreater extent should it be 
a strength, that our membership is not composed of one class only of officials, but 
that mayors, aldermen, engineers, and street and other superintendents all meet 
here to exchange ideas and learn each other’s point of view, and our discussions 
should be, and to a large extent are, demonstrations of the value of this.— A. P, 
Folwell, Municipal Engineering, October, 1905. Ww. 


The Municipalization of Street Railways in Rome.— The tramway com- 
pany ought to be paying 400,000 lire to the municipality instead of the 290,000 lire 
which it is now paying. [A lira is 100 centesimi, equivalent to ca. $0.20.] The 
tramways are, however, more than a source of income; they are a public necessity. 

The Societa Romana dei Tramways-Omnibus points out that its stocks are 
quoted very low, and that the company is losing money. Such statements show 
the intention of the company not to share its gains with the municipality, and 
justify the proposition often made to municipalize this service. Judging by the 
statements of the officers of the company, it would seem that the stockholders 
ought to welcome municipalization ; instead of which, they are its bitterest oppon- 
ents. This fact itself naturally tends to increase the number of those who favor 
municipal ownership. 

It may be well, considering the question on its own merits, apart from the 
statements made by the company, to compare conditions in Rome with those in 
Milan, where the street railways are semi-municipalized. In Milan the municipality 
owns and maintains the roadbed, having absolute jurisdiction of the lines, with 
power to extend them or discontinue the use of them at will. The Societa Edison, 
the operating company, provides the service, namely: the erection and mainten- 
ance of the wires, the generation and distribution of power, the acquisition and 
maintenance of rolling-stock, and the employing of the operating force. 

The gross earnings are divided between the municipality, as owner of the lines, 
and the operating company. The municipality received (1) 4,500 lire per kilometer 
of single track —to meet the cost of construction, including interest and amor- 
tization, and maintenance of the track — and (2) a fixed sum of 125,000 lire for the 
maintenance of the streets in which street-railway lines are operated. The Edison 
Company recives a payment to cover the cost of operation calculated on a basis 
of 26.38 centesimi per car-kilometer, divided as follows: traction expenses (power, 
etc.), 15.13 cent.; maintenance, 1.17 cent.; maintenance of rolling-stock, 2.65 
cent.; general expenses, 3.12 cent.; amortization (i. e., sinking fund, or other 
means of retiring the debt), 4.31 cent. The surplus is divided, 60 per cent. going 
to the municipality and 40 per cent. to the operating company. In 1903 Milan 
received, according to this arrangement, 1,390,000 lire, a sum equal to 20 per cent. 
of the gross receipts. 

The tramway company of Rome, on the other hand, pays to the municipality 
only 9.6 per cent. of its gross earnings, although its receipts average 68 centesimi 
per car-kilometer, as against 44.03 cent. in Milan. It is evident that the street- 
railway service of Rome could be more productive, and that — whatever the stock- 
holders of the company may say — the share of the municipality in the net profits 
could be greater. 

We do not believe, however, that it is absolutely necessary to municipalize the 
service in order to attain this result. If we follow the example of Milan and 
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inaugurate a similar relationship between the municipality and the street-rai!way 
company, then the municipality of Rome should also receive 20 per cent. of the 
gross receipts. 

It is frequently repeated that the fares are higher in Rome than in any other 
Italian city; that the number of cars is insufficient for the needs of the people, who 
are often kept waiting at the stopping-places, and not infrequently are left standing 
there; and that the cars themselves are not properly cared for, and are not suited 
to the needs of the capital city. 

Today the street-railway service, especially in large cities, is a public service, 
in the real sense of the term; and since we should insist on excluding from this 
category those functions which frequently are mistakenly included, so we should 
likewise insist on the most careful oversight by the municipality in those cases in 
which, as im the present one, the character of a public service is plainly recog- 
nizable. The council ought to provide for the functioning of the tramway service 
in such way as to make it serve the needs of the citizens. For this result no con- 
trol would be too strict. 

However, as we have already said, it is not at all necessary, in order to 
accomplish this purpose, to municipalize the service. Municipal ownership would 
not be certainly harmful, but it could permit the continuance of the inconveniences 
which we now suffer, unless the administration holds by the firm intention of 
attaining, at all costs, the public welfare. 

Without municipalizing the service, a new form of control could be introduced ; 
such, for example, as the issue of tickets to the street-railway company by the 
municipality, as is done in Milan. We ought, also, to develop the suburbs, extend- 
ing the lines to the city limits (le barriere daziarie), and reducing the fares dur- 
ing the morning and evening hours for the accommodation of workingmen. 

Conditions can be secured without upsetting present arrangements with the 
company. To maintain that municipal ownership is the only means of effecting an 
improvement is to interfere with a condition, of affairs that can be bettered with 
the greatest facility. For there are contracts with the street-railway company 
which are to conserve the interests of the citizens, and it is the duty of the muni- 
cipal government to enforce them; or, if there are no such contracts, it is the 
duty of the municipality to insist upon the company’s making them. 

Semi-municipalization, under such conditions as are found in Milan, would 
yield to the municipality the sum of 611,600 lire; whereas complete municipal 
ownership would yield 20,470 lire more. Without claiming absolute exactness in 
these figures, it is, nevertheless, evident that a municipalized tramway service 
would yield to the municipality a very slightly greater profit than would a semi- 
municipalized service patterned after that of Milan. 

It seems evident from this discussion that, financially speaking, the advan- 
tages of an eventual municipalization — granting that there are advantages — are 
not great enough to make immediate municipal ownership an indispensabie neces- 
sity. Before such action it is possible to try other expedients which, will, in the 
meantime, serve to show the exact earning power of the street railways — and 
which, nevertheless, will not prevent subsequent municipalization at any time that 
it may appear advisable. Such an experiment as semi-municipalization [i. e., muni- 
cipal ownership, but not municipal operation, as in Milan], or else municipal 
regulation, as advocated in this paper, would not, by any means, be lacking in 
instructive value—— Luigi Nina, “La municipalizzazione del servizio tramviario 
nella Capitale,” Giornale degli Economisti, September, 1905. H. W. 


The Ethics of Corporal Punishment.— For an exposure of the futility of 
“ flogging” the reader is referred to Mr. Collinson’s pamphlet Facts About 
Flogging. The theme of this article is the immorality of flogging as a means of 
punishing offenders. 

What explains the intense dislike of this practice, which in some quarters is 
still lauded? It is degrading to those who administer it and to those who receive 
it. It is the substance of personal tyranny. The ethical objection is that such 
punishment is supreme negation of free thinking —the symbol of the slavery of 
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the mind. In spite of this and a recognition of its cruelty, why is the practice 
approved and advocated by so many healthy-minded people? 

It is explained by the fact of the prevalence of flogging in the schools. If a 
well-educated man’s sons are flogged at Eton, it is no disgrace to the lower order 
to be birched by a policeman or a schoolmaster. Corporal punishment in the 
English schools is responsible for this servile and tyrannical tone of mind which 
applauds flogging because they and their children are hardened to its practice in 
the schools. It is a discipline. In this matter the instinct of the English working 
classes regarding corporal punishment as a disgrace is truer and less morbid than 
those “ hardened ” to it in the schools, i. e., their so-called superiors. The punish- 
ment of the young seems to be the clue to an understanding of the ethics of cor- 
poral punishment as a whole. Yet it is unpleasant to record an increase in the 


‘past few years of the practice of flogging the young. For example, the National 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children promoted a bill in 1900 (fortunately 
defeated) for the wholesale whipping of juvenile offenders at the discretion of the 
magistrate. 

Turning to adult offenders, we find the same cry, for the infliction of bodily 
pain on hooligans, wife-beaters, dynamiters, train-wreckers, ill-users of children 
and animals. Some English judges have of late shown a tendency to prescribe 
the prison birch to “ rogues and vagabonds” under the infamous vagrancy acts 
once obsolete. The argument favoring such procedure, that these scoundrels can- 
not be disgraced, because already degraded in crime, is false; any living being, no 
matter how low, is not beyond human sympathy and aid. 

The arguments against the brutality of the lash are futile and amusing: one 
of the silliest being more concerned in protecting the criminal than the victim of 
the crime. The most plausible sophism in favor of corporal punishment is con- 
trasting the evils of imprisonment with the pretended beneficence of the lash. One 
thing can be said in favor of flogging: it “saves time.” Like all short-cuts., 
“more haste, less speed.” 

To conclude: Corporal punishment, the antithesis of moral suasion, is an 
outrage on the supremacy of the human mind and dignity of the human body. 
All physical violence cannot be dispensed with, but this the most barbarous must 
be uprooted.— Henry S. Salt, in Jnternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1905. 

S. E. W. B. 


Development of Labor Organizations in the United States. — The earliest 
labor classes brought their forms from England, and the first distinctions were 
social, as between gentlemen and goodmen, or rich and poor. In the middle of 
the eighteenth century the wage question was first raised, but rather as a political 
than an economic one. After the War of Independence these organizations broke 
loose from the mother country, and in 1806 the tailors formed a separate union, 
followed by the hatters and others. 

The years 1825-61 bring to the front labor agitation. Questions of wage and 
length of day were prominent, but the significance of organization as a means of 
leading contending classes to a2 better understanding of each other was not 
recognized. The movements of this period were under high-minded leaders, 
such as Owen, Brisbane, Dana, and Greeley: but they formed rather a politico- 
ethical sect than a party. In 1848 a great flood of immigrants of socialistic 
and revolutionary tendencies, stimulated class consciousness. Certain popular 
movements in England also found sympathy here. Mystical orders, such as 
“Knights of Labor,” took rise. The air was charged with the spirit of Henry 
George and Bellamy, and the Congress of 1850 at Chicago raised the labor 
reaction to a triumphant place. 

The first organized labor group which in the third decade of last century 
demanded shorter hours and higher wage was the builders, especially ship- 
builders, who after vain attempts to lead their employers to an open discussion 
of the question whether a ten-hour day would be a benefit, instituted a strike. 
In Boston employers organized to withstand the laborers and agreed not to 
employ organized labor. The boycott was recognized as a legitimate means 
of struggle. Labor continued to organize more highly and compactly. By 1853 
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almost all skilled labor trades had obtained at least the eleven-hour day, and 
shipbuilders the eight-hour day, and some success had been reached in the 
organization of the unskilled and ef women. 

The special feature of the period 1861-86 was the rapid growth of the half- 
mystical, half-practical orders. Knights of Labor reached a membership of 
700,000. They were followed by Daughters of the Knights of Labor, who made 
political demands, such as referendum, weekly wage, and shorter hours. In 
this period between thirty and forty national unions arose. The socialistic 
spirit broadened out, but did not fully comprehend itself. In the last twenty 
years economic development has been great, through the application of 
machinery. Labor has specialized. No labor party has been successfully 
organized, but laborers have perfected economic organizations, and have defined 
and clearly set forth their problem. The real conflict now is between the unions 
and the non-unionist, just as the capitalist has to fight the underseller and the 
price-cutter. There are at least two and one-half millions of laborers in 116 
national and international (Canada and Mexico) unions, made up of 27,000 
local unions; there are also 33 state organizations. The unit of representation 
in the annual congress is the local union. The Federation attempts to influence 
politics and legislation. There is, in spite of the spirit of individualism, large 
co-operation in the Federation. The leaders have the confidence of the member- 
ship and yet suspicion of personal or political ends is never entirely absent. 

Relations of the unions to employers are varied. The trusts and the labor 
leaders are not unconditioned opponents of each other. Only menacing forms of 
monopoly and financial encroachment are openly opposed. The small trusts 
are much more opposed to labor organizations than the larger. The contention 
between the two classes is less one of principle than of expediency. Sometimes 
by joint agreement the laborers and capitalists have been able to combine 
against the consumer, and this they have not been slow to do. 

Arbitration is fast gaining ground, and strikes are becoming rarer, due to 
the great expense involved in them as well to the better control of the local 
unions by the Federation. In twenty-two states there are arbitration officers or 
boards, provided for by the state. 

The two questions of importance to the unions are wage and kind of labor. 
They are not a unit on the question of piece-work; some favor, some oppose. 
On the whole, there is a disinclination to the akkord pay, because the employer 
has a tendency to make the ability of the best worker the basis of wage. Among 
piece-workers there is opposition to the extra-high wage; many local unions 
punish those who labor over the time set by the union; others have rules limit- 
ing the quantity of product for a day’s work. 

The eight-hour day has been gained by coal-miners and most builders’ 
groups. In most other groups the day is still ten hours, and in some cases more. 
Applicants for membership to the unions must have followed their trade a 
certain length of time, varying from two to five years. Apprentices are limited 
to a certain proportion of the membership of the union, ranging from 1:5 to 
1:15. Others limit yearly recruits to the demand for labor. 

The unions recognize that their largest problem is relation to the unor- 
ganized and assimilation of the immigrant. This first problem is especially 
acute in times of strike. Thus they try to get all laborers to join seme union, 
so that they will not steal their jobs. The struggle for the closed shop is the 
peculiar task of the unions at the present time. 

Naturally the unions are in favor of restriction of immigration. Leopold 
von Wiese, “Skizze der Entwickelung der Arbeiterorganizationen in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von America,” Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und 
Voikswirtschaft im Deutschen Reich. 


Hygiene of Lodging-Houses. — The hygiene of workingmen’s families is a 
social problem. That governments can, if they wish, enact hygiene laws is shown 
by England. In spite of inherent conditions favoring it, they have been able 
to reduce tuberculosis in the last thirty years. No laws of health will reach the 
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case when the lodgings are unsanitary. The poor must live, and that in places 
that are open to them. The hygiene of the working families is necessary; the 
future depends on it. For the normal development of family life, for the rear- 
ing of children without weaknesses, for the prevention of tuberculosis, the 
lodging-houses must be sanitary. Those who most need protection by health 
laws are not able, on account of scanty wage, to pay the rent necessary to 
secure the better houses. 

A proper co-operation of those interested could overcome the difficulties, 
as follows: first, by recognizing their real duty toward the poor; second, by 
the investment, on the part of public-spirited citizens, in well-located and 
scientifically constructed lodging-houses, of capital which will pay clear interest 
at the rate of 242-3 per cent., instead of 442-5 per cent.; third, by the proper 
equipment of the tenement-houses. Some requirements are: (a) washable 
walls and ceilings, good painting, water-tight floors, and plenty of wash water; 
(>) large windows for light and air; (c) plenty of water on all floors; (d) a 
cellar for provisions, wash-houses, and drying-rooms.—L. Chaptal. “L’Hygiéne 
du logement et les petits budgets ouvriers,” Réforme sociale, November 1, 1905. 


The “Office central des qcuvres de bienfaisance,” of France, has made 
an investigation of the home conditions of the indigent population of Paris. 
Out of 2,636 homes visited, 2,327, or 88.3 per cent., were classed as “bad ;” 
245, Or 9.3 per cent., as “mediocre;” and only 64, or 2.4 per cent., as “good.” 
After making a study of such conditions, the investigators came to the following 
conclusions: There are two sorts of causes: those inherent in the dwellings, 
and those found in the tenants. Among the former are small rooms with low 
ceilings, providing a volume of air less than 14 cubic meters per individual, 
humidity, darkness, insufficient supply of water, and improper disposition of 
refuse. Seventy-five per cent. of the lodgments violated these tenement require- 
ments. Unsanitary conditions furnished by the tenants are four: overpopula- 
tion, poor provisions for sleeping apartments, care of rooms, and drying of 
linen in the living-rooms. At least 75 per cent. of the places visited violated 
the requirements along this line. 

The commission propose three ways to aid in the remedy: (1) more 
rigorous application of sanitary legislation; (2)cheaper rents and more modern 
lodging-houses ; and (3) popularization of elementary and fundamental laws of 
hygiene.—G. Durangle, “Une enquéte sur l'insalubrité des logements d’indi- 
gents,” Réforme sociale, October 16, 1905. 


America and the Americans.—Here are some impressions from late 
books dealing with above subject. M. Jules Huret, in his book Jn America, 
finds much to criticise, but also much to admire. He confesses to a sort of 
terror, inspired by the prodigious activity of Americans. Other traits are their 
incredible power of absorption and organization, their astonishing confidence in 
themselves, and the abundance of life among all classes, rich and poor. He has 
also very interesting chapters on American education, the negro problem, the 
great West, especially its cities, the common schools, hospitals, settlements, and 
the large and well-organized charitable societies. He finds in New Orleans repre- 
sentatives of the old French families. 

Frazer, an Englishman, in America at Work, finds one of our chief causes 
of success in our remarkable organization of work. He saw not a single idle 
workingman in the course of all his travels. The young mechanics were 
seeking entrance into Carnegie’s shops, even though entrance conditions were 
hard, for they knew that he pays his intelligent and ingenious workmen well, 
and if they could only distinguish themselves, their future would be secure. 
He was surprised at the wonderful development of machinery and the use of 
electricity, the great demand for technical education, the intel'igence and apti- 
tude of American youth in mechanics, and the organization of transportation. 

Abbé Klein, in Au pays de la vie intense, was also impressed with the 
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energy and the desire for progress among Americans, but he studied principally 
social and religious conditions. He says the state is frankly Christian in that 
it considers the ideas of the gospel to be both the expression and the guarantee of 
civilization itself. The Americans, if they are “utilitarian,” recognize and 
proclaim the social merits of religion, and assert that civilization rests essentially 
on the general contributions of Christianity, which is held to be a source of 
national prosperity. In this belief and teaching the President is a_ leader. 
Abbé Klein is also pleased with the large tolerance existing between Christians 
of diverse confessions. Catholics and Protestants work side by side in philan- 
thropic undertakings, emphasizing their unity and forgetting their differences. 

In his little volume Price Collier notices the strenuosity of America, but 
views it from its more unfavorable side, remarking its harmful influences on the 
political, social, moral, and religious life, and its tendency to retard «xsthetic 
development. The American does not cease his wild scramble for gold whea 
he has become materially independent, but continues to absorb himself in 
professional and commercial engagements; he does not wish to be found with 
spare time on his hands, and does not take recreation, even when it is 
easily available. Responsibility on the part of the rich and powerful is not 
developed, and, in spite of democratic appearances, Collier has not found 
among any other people in the world the barrier between rich and poor, master 
and servant, the man who works with his hands and the one who does not, so 
rudely marked. 

Andrew Carnegie’s book, Democracy Triumphant, brings to light much that 
is of interest from the years 1830-50; but on the whole, he is too enthusiastic, 
too excessively patriotic. He insists on the education of the masses, and 
shows how the United States has in this regard greatly excelled the world. 
Social and religious progress has been as great; also in national homogeneity we 
excel, for we have already a common literature, common interests, and a 
common patriotism. In the same optimistic strain he follows out America’s 
material progress. 

M. Anadoli has returned from America with the conviction that it will play 
an ever-increasing role in the destinies of the world. He entitles his book 
The Empire of Affairs. The secret of superiority in American institutions is 
the fact that the two currents which traverse every political edifice here per- 
fectly balance each other. These are the spirit of conservatism and liberalism, 
order and liberty, authority and the individual. He believes that the centraliz- 
ing influences are so strong that no centrifugal forces will be sufficient to 
overcome them and cause division. Imperialism seems to be the most menacing 


danger.— George Blondel, “L’Amérique et les Américains d’aprés de nouveaux 
ouvrages,” Réforme sociale, November 1, 1905. 


The Problem of Poverty.—Two classes of persons give time and thought to 
the poor problem: those of the leisured class who give, but do not know the real 
conditions ; then those who have thrown themselves into the midst of the fight. 
Corresponding to these two classes are two diverse ways of looking at the same 
thing: those who think all the problems can be reduced to a law and are content 
to solve the problem by a general reference to the law; and, secondly, those 
discovering by the actual contact with the problem that the law is not adequate. 
In turn, these elements enter to explain and complicate the problem. The 
“reign of economic law,” environment, heredity, education—all are stock words: 
yet the problem defies solution. What is the rock upon which so many good 
vessels have made a shipwreck? The answer is: human character. This is 
the unknown quantity in every probiem. We take the following steps, but seem 
to make no advance: (1) the idea of invariableness and universality of law; 
(2) we abandon all idea of law: (3) freedom within limits. Heredity, environ- 
ment, etc., are forces, without which man could not advance at all, and yet he 
holds his destiny in his own hands. 
The failure of the economic law may teach us a lesson. The state cannot 
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by law give work to provide for the improvident. However, it is the duty of the 
state to give relief, and that well planned, to the epileptic, the blind, and mentally 
afflicted who swell the ranks of the suffering poor. Germany sets the example 
in this respect. 

If those who constantly encourage the poor to look to the state to remedy 
spcial conditions would frankly recognize that the question is far more moral 
than either political or economic, they would save much disappointment. Let 
them preach reformation from within, rather than assistance from without.—C. 
Baumgarten, in Economic Review, October, 1905. &. &. 


Dangerous Trades.—The International Conference on Dangerous Trades this 
year, at Berne, where a plan for protective legislation for all workers in dan- 
gerous trades was brought within the range of practical politics, suggests this 
paper. There are two kinds of industrial dangers: (1) risk of accident; (2) peril, 
because of unwholesome conditions, involving use of poisonous materials. 

Take the first class. The annual tale of industrial accidents is appalling. 
The willingness of the manufacturer to accept official counsel is an encourage- 
ment. The number of accidents would be reduced by three remedies: (1) pro- 
viding dangerous machinery with effective guards; (2) maintaining proper 
fencing about the machinery; (3) limiting the hours of labor. Age is an 
element in reckoning the number of accidents; young girls and children are 
allowed to manipulate dangerous machinery. Risk of accident is the chief peril 
in bottling of beer and aérated waters. This can be remedied by wearing of 
masks and guards; but employers are not always careful in noting breaches of 
these special rules. 

Passing to the second class, trades less visibly perilous, we find occupations 
inducing or predisposing to disease, undermining health, and thus affecting the 
future of the race. Pre-eminent are the “dusty” trades; e. g., miners, lead- 
workers, chimney-sweeps, etc. The remedy for reducing disease and death is 
special rules, intelligently and conscientiously put into practice. Witness the 
nearly complete victory over necrosis in match-making factories; the lessening 
number of cases of plumbism among workers in lead. Rules for protection is 
not enough; we must seek ways to render the trades harmless. Let science 
eliminate the injurious materials used in manufacture. France is showing 
England the way in this respect. Of course, the special rules are limited by 
conditions. The faithful observance of every rule in a set is necessary if the 
set achieve a purpose. 

Besides these dangerous trades, there are also trades—e. g., the hatters 
trade, vulcanizing of india rubber; lifting excessive weights, and extreme 
specialization—which expose to infection by anthrax spores. Steaming is 
the remedy. 

In conclusion, two reflections: First, where regulation of dangerous trades 
is attempted, the regulations should be real. The second points to an extension 
of legislation also. Ought not sufferers of diseases from occupation to be 
eligible for compensation? But more important than compensation is preserva- 
tion. Let science make wholesome the hitherto injurious occupations.—Constance 
Smith, in Economic Review, October, 1905. S. E. W. B. 


The Unemployed.—In dealing with the problem of the unemployed advances 
should be made along the following lines: (1) Restore the land to its proper 
use by a constructive policy of home colonization; (2) attempt to solve the 
problem of the physical deterioration of town children, by better safeguarding the 
life of the child both before and after birth, by medical examination on entering 
school, and supervision throughout school life, and by feeding the necessitous 
school children; (3) raise the minimum age of employment, abolish child 
vagrancy, continue compulsory education by evening classes till the age of six- 
teen or seventeen: (4) a more equitable system of taxation and rating; (5) 
reduction of the hours of labor; (6) the discouragement of the breeding of the 
unfit: (7) the diminution of the temptations to drunkenness and betting.—G. P. 
Gouch, in Contemporary Review, March, 1906. $. E. W. B. 
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ous drugs. An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 
Diseases. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send a 


Work, SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILE POWDER 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


—healthful and refreshing; that is why MEN. 

NEN'S is always used and recommended by 

physicians and nurses. Its perfect purity and abso- 

| have won for it universal esteem. In 

the nursery itissupreme, unequalled for chafing, 

nettle-rash, chapped hands, etc., it is sootning, 

sanitary and healing. MENNEN’S face on every box—see 
that you get the genuine, For sale corrywhere or mail, FISCHER 

re Sample free. MENNEN’S VIOLET (Borated) TAL- 164 FIFTH AVE.NEAR 222ST, 

UM has the scent of fresh cut violets, & 65 WES 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. — NEWARK.N.J.f 
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Tip Top: 
calor 


FELIX P. B. DAUS DUPLICATOR Co., Daus Blidg., 111 John Street, New York 


that Daus’ Tip-Top”’ 


TO PROVE 


device for makin 


copies from Pen-written and 


50 copies from Typewritten original 


we are willing to send a complete DUPLICATOR without deposit on 
ten days’ trial. 

No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no printer's 
ink. The product of 23 years’ experience in DUPLICATORS. Price 
for complete apparatus, cap size ( prints 83 in. by Les. 7 ) $7.50, sub- 
ject to the trade discount of 33% percent. $§.00 net 


Che Land of Manatee 


described and illustrated, 
its wonderful resources 
shown, and its strange and 
absorbingly interesting 
history recounted, in the 
Seaboard Magazine. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


id you are having any trouble with the finish 

on your floors, or are not entirely pleased 
with their appearance, it is certain you have not 
used LIQUID GRANITE, the finest floor finish 
ever introduced. 

It makes a finish so tough that, although the 
wood will dent under a blow, the finish will not 
crack or turn white. This is the highest achieve- 
ment yet attained in a Floor Finish, and is not 
likely to be improved upon. 

Finished samples of wood and instructive 
pamphlet on the care of natural wood floors sent 
free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


Pactory and Main Office, DETROIT. 
Canadian Factory, WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


A Loose Leaf Ledger 


Complete with 
500 Sheets and Index, 
Russia and C 
Size 91¢xJ2, $7.50. 


S. D. Childs & Company 
Stationers, 
200 Clark Street, Dept. 4, Chicago 


Sample leaf will be mailed on application. 


The Prospects of 
the Small College 


By R. Harper 
President of the University of Chicago 
12mo, paper; postpaid, 25 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


A Complete Catalogue of Publications Sent on Request 
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CRAND PRIZE 


(the highest honor) 


AWARDED TO 


ESTERBROOK'S 
Steel Pens 


AT THE 


St. Louis Exposition 


A.W. FABER 


SUPERIOR LEAD AND COLORED PENCILS 
RULERS 
CALCULA- 
TING 

RULES 


STATIONERS 
RUBBER 


44-60 E. 23d. St., New York, N. Y. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Only 20% Hours from Chicago 


Wabash 


You can leave Chicago daily 
at 11:30 A.M., on the 


Banner Blue Limited 


the finest day train on earth, and make direct 
connection in Union Station, St. Louis, with 
the HOT SPRINGS SPECIAL on the Iron 
Mountain, reaching Hot Springs next morn- 
ing at 8:00 o'clock, 


Write for illustrated booklets giving full details 
regarding this great health and 
pleasure resort. 


Ticket Office, 97 Adams St. 
CHICAGO 


Cc. S. CRANE P. H. TRISTRAM 
G. P. & T. A., St. Louis A. G. P. A., Chicago 


GORDON 
makes 


é 


TRADE MARK 


SQ@SPENDERS 


I want we) 1 make Gordoa Suspenders 


Your 
you to in four lengths, 33, 35.37 40 in dealer 
should 

the su ! 
slide web con 
back in my he hasn't 
GORDON them, he 
Suspenders, can get 


them. I also 
send them 
to you on 
approval. 
Any  writ- 
ing me on his 
business sta- 
tionery can get the 
GORDON 
PENDERS. Examine 
them, test them, then 
send me 50 cts, in 
my coin card, which 
you will get, 
or return sus- 
penders. I 


it moves on 
your back 
without 
friction. My 
GORDON Sus- 
penders will not 
twist out of 
shape, do not 
bind your shoul- 
ders. Neither do 
GORDON Suspend- 
ers stretch out of 
shape. My GORDON 
Suspenders 
are the one 
dollar kind, 


you make this of- 
them or fer so that you 
50 Cents. can be sup- 
When writing plied if your 


dealer hasn't 
them. 


Try him first. 


me for booklet 
or suspend- 
ers, please 
mention department 
T That means you 
read this magazine 
GORDON New Rochelle, 
MPG, co. N. Y. 
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Pacific 
Coast 
Tour 


For the season beginning June 1 and ending September 15, 


1906, Pacific Coast and Northwest tourists will have the 


lowest all-summer rates ever offered to these sections. 
with choice of 


To Los Angeles w To Seattle 
irec routes, 
round-trip round-trip rates 
ego oy ortland will be: From 
rom hi- ’ Chicago, $75.00; 


with choice of 
direct routes, 


cago, $75.00; from St. Louis, $69.00; 
from other points, proportionately low. 
For tour in one direction via Puget 
Sound and Portland, rates will be: 
From Chicago, $88.50; from St. Louis, 
50; from other points proportion- 
ately low. 
During special periods even lower rates 
will be available. The usual low rates will also 


be in effect for trips to Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, the Black Hills and Yellowstone Park. 


from St. Louis, $69.00; from other 
points, proportionately low. For tour 
in one direction via California, rates 
will be: From Chicago, $88.50; from 
St. Louis, $82.50; from other points 
proportionately low. 

Rates to Spokane, Wash., will be $5.00 
less than those quoted above. Rates to Helena, 
Butte and Anaconda, Mont., will be $10.00 
less than those above. 


The Pacific Coast Tours of the Burlington Route are of the highest standard. 
They have been developed and elaborated year by year since 1882, with the 
result that they are to-day unsurpassed. 

It will be a pleasure to help plan your tour. Our handsome new booklet, 
“Pacific Coast Tours,” will answer nearly all your questions and the others will 
receive personal attention. The use of this booklet will save you the trouble of 
getting and combining the separate ones of the many different roads. 

An expenditure of a penny and a minute will secure a 
copy of “Pacific Coast Tours.” Just write these words 
above your name and address on a postal and send it to 


P. S. EUSTIS 
272 “Q” Building, Chicago 


Burlington 
“Route 
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Through Pullman 
Service 
to Virginia 
Big Four C. & O. Route 
Leaves Chicago 1:00 p. m. daily. 
“ONLY ONE NIGHT OUT.” 
All Meals in Dining Cars 


All Big Four Trains stop at Illinois 
Central 63d St. Station, Chicago, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the 
University of Chicago. 


Only Railroad from Chicago and Peoria con- 
necting in same depot at Cincinnati with 
trains of the 


& 0., 0. & C., L.& N. and B. & 0. S. W. Railways 


Chicago City Ticket Office 
238 Clark Street *Phone Harrison 4620 
I. P. SPINING, General Northern Agent 


TYPEWRITER USERS! 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


NEW REMINGTON MODELS? 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW 


REMINGTON ESCAPEMENT ? 


If not, then you have yet to know the 
latest and greatest improvement of the 
writing machine. The NEW REMING- 
TON MODELS make easier work and 
do better work and MORE WORK than 
any typewriter has ever done before. 


REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 


COMPANY 


325-327 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Branches everywhere 
4 


Studies in 
Ancient Furniture 


Couches and Beds of the 
Greeks, Btruscans and Romans 


By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 


Fellow th the Hist of Art 
tn the University of Chicago 


HIS BOOK is to be commended 
not only to classical scholars, but 

to all persons interested in the history 
or designing of furniture. It is issued 
in handsome quarto form, with large, 
clear type, heavy paper, wide margins, 
a buckram cover of rich dark blue 
stamped in gold, and is illustrated 
with a lithographed frontispiece, 29 
full-page platts, and 60 text figures 


$4.50 net, postpaid $4.75 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Tf you wish something 
with a sharp point— 


Something that is always ready 
for business—select a 


DIXON 


American Graphite 


PENCIL 


If you are not familiact with Dixon's, send 
16 cents in stamps for samples. You will 
not regret it. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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COMPETENT critic de- 
clared that this player-piano 
“presents an_ irresistible 
strength and is an attraction 
which must appeal to the 
public as no other existing combination can.” 
He did not overstate the fact, and how 
could he, for this instrument is the combined 
product of the two companies — Wm. 
Knabe & Company and The Wilcox & 
White Company — occupying the foremost 
positions in the manufacture of pianos and 
piano-playing devices. 
The touch and incomparable tone of the 
Knabe Piano are not impaired by installing 
the ANGELUS entirely within the piano 
case, so the pom is Ths 
tory to the trained musician e highest ee 
artistic standard and is anever failing 
of delight and entertainment to everyone 
who plays it by means of the ANGELUS. 
For ten years the ANGELUS has been 
constantly developed by its inventive origi- 
nators to its present point of superiority. 
It possesses peculiar and original mechanical 
advantages such as the wonderful melody 
buttons and the famous phrasing lever and 
the diaphragm pneumatics producing the 
humantouch. These give the performer the 
means to produce truly artistic music and 
obtain effects not possible with any other 
piano player. 
The case of the KNABE-ANGELUS 
is of elegant design and beautiful finish 
and is made of most carefully selected ian c 
veneers of choicest figure. 


Write for handsome booklet and name of The Knabe-Angelus 
our nearest local agency. Ready to be played by ANGELUS Roll. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 


Established 1876 
MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. 
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WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 
REFUSE ALL 


SUBSTITUTES 
OFFERED YOU 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
¢. dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 
AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY,|] 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. seneneres ALWAYS EASY 


(STYLE R) 


(only five feet long and four feet three inches wide) makes a Grand Piano 
possible where formerly an Upright only could be considered. Its attrac- 
tive appearance and great portability make their own appeal, and the 
Price, too, for it is less than that of the largest Upright. A paper chart, 
showing the exact space it occupies, will be sent gratis upon application. 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG— NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk %ec., Cotton 25c. 
Mai ed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 


Chickering Pianos are made only by Chickering 
& Sons, Boston, and are sold in Chicago only by 


CLAYTON F.SUMMY CO. 


220 Wabash Avenue 
CHICKERING, KURTZMANN, MATHUSHEK AND GABLER PIANOS 
We Sell All Pianos at Definite Prices 


Publishers and Importers of Music Dealers in Music of the Better Class 


| 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
QUARTER GRAND a 


Thi "Best" Tonic 


When you cannot get the outdoor exercise 
you need; when you are nervous, irr: 
table and listless; when your appetite is 
poor and your digestion is bad, use 


Pabst Extract 


The “Best” Tonic 
It will rig 4 tired nature build up 


your strength by aiding your digestion, 
oF your over-taxed nerves and 
enabling you to get the natural, refresh- 
ing sleep of a little child. 

Pabst Extract is just pure malt—rich 
in the nourishment that gives the perfect 

25c at all druggists. 
Insist upon the orginal. 


Pabst Extract Dept., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S.A. | 
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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 


ROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


IF YOU ARB CONTEMPLATING A TRIP, ANY POR- 
TION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVER THE CHICAGO 
SALTON, IT WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, TIME-TABLES, BTC. 


Gro. J. CHARLTON, 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Curcaeo, ILL. 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


The Resort of HEALTH, 
PLEASURE and FASHION 


THREE Hours 
From NEW YORK via 


New JERSEY 
CENTRAL 


Luxurious Equipment — Fast Service 


Stations Cc, M. BURT 
Foot Liberty Street, N.R. | General Passenger Agent 
and West 23d St. New York 


ich TYPE 


Let us prove 
what we claim 
at our expense 


There is only one way to prove any- 
thing about a typewriter, and that is 
an actual test of the machine itself in 
your own office . 

That is what we want every possible 
purchaser of a Fox Typewriter to do 
before he buys. 

When we say the Fox Typewriter can 
be operated with from 25 to 100 per 
cent. less energy than any other type- 
writer, it doesn’t mean anything to you 
unless we can show by this saving that 
it will enable you to reduce the cost of 
typewriting in your office, give you a 
better grade of work and save you a vast 
amount of worry about repairs. When 
we show you ¢hat, you are interested. 


We have proved this to some of the 
most discriminating buyers in the coun- 
try. Seventy-five per cent. of our sales 
are made under just such circumstances. 

If we can prove it to you, you want 
our machine. 

Remember we rove this at our ex- 
pense. All you have to do is say you 
are interested, no matter where you are. 


Write us today. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office and Factory 
560-570 Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal, Cities, 
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SAVES 


AShort Cut 
to Comfort 
The “Long 


Distance’’ HYLO 


Cord snaps 
on like a glove 
fas 


s. The porta. 
ble switch turns 
the light high or 
low or entirely 
out. Switch lasts 
indefinitely. On- 
ty the lamp needs 
to be replaced 
when burned out 
Cords can be any 
length desired. 


Look for the 
name HYLO 


and refuse im- 


Twelve 
Send tal and booklet 
“* How to Read Your Meter.” 


les of HYLO lamps. 


WASHINGTON TAFFY 


FOR SALE AT ALL OUR STORES & FIRST CLASS DRU 
EVERYWHERE caxes Tuses. 


106 STATE STREET 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 


DETROIT, U.S.A. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL METHODS APPLIED TO RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


This characterizes the purpose and plan of the 


Constructive Bible Studies 


FOR PUPILS OF THE SECONDARY DIVISION 


we recommend Studies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ernest DeWitt Burton. 
has in view a two-fold purpose : first, to help the pupil, through a study of the Gospel of Mark, to 
acquire a knowledge of the life of Jesus, and to come into sympathetic acquaintance with him; and, 
secondly, to help him to form the habit of coming to all the books of the Bible, with the question : 
“What does it mean?” The book contains explanatory notes, questions requiring written replies, 


and helpful suggestions for pupils and teachers. 


FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 


from 8 to 11 years of age, the book entitled Am /ntroduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children, 
by Georgia L. Chamberlin, will prove especially helpful. This has been used not only in the 
elementary grade of the Sunday school, but by Mothers’ clubs and similar organizations as well, 


The price of these books is $1.00 each postpaid. Special rates will be given on orders for five copies 


and over. Specimen pages sent upon request. 


The author 


-ADDRESS~- - 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Bausch & Lomb 


T Dissecting Microscope 


For botany classes the most practical and 
moderate priced good microsc.pe obtainable. 


The body is of wood, shaped to form hand 
rests; the lenses are achromatic doublets, 
mirror extra large, hinged tray at bottom 
for lenses and dissecting instruments. List 
price $2.50. Special discount to schools. 
Write for special prices on dissecting sets 
of all kinds, chemical gl , chemicals, 
microscopes, etc. 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Boston Washington Chicago 
San Francisco Frankfort a m Germany 
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RUSSIA 


AND ITS CRISIS 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV, formerly Professor of History at the 
Universities of Moscow and Sofia. 


| The book aims to explain the internal crisis in Russia; it offers a timely 
exposition of deep-seated ulcers of the Russian political system, and it 
makes clear that an interpretation of existing conditions, to be at all 
adequate, must necessarily be based upon a general and comprehensive 
survey of the historical circumstances under which the Russian civiliza- 
tion has been developed. 

“| The author is a typical representative of the liberal party known as the 
“intellectuals,” and his activity in the cause of freedom has already 
earned him calumny, imprisonment, and exile. 


602 pages, 8vo, cloth, net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


SOME HAMMOND ADVANTAGES 


Visible Writing 
Interchangeable Languages 
Changeable Type 

Unlimited Speed 

Ease of Operation 

Any Width of Paper 
Tabulating Facilities 
Perfect Alignment 
Automatic Impression 

Great Durability 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
‘Factoryland General Offices, 
69th to 7oth Streets and |East River, New York, N. Y. 
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The International Journal of Surgery, Hae 1905, under the 
“Cysritis,’’ says: ‘‘In the treatment of Cystitis, water is the great aid to all forms of 


medication. is the ideal form in which to administer 
Moreover, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER it. to the Cystitic patient, as it is not 
only a pure solvent, but has the additional virtue of containing substantial quantities of 


the Alkaline Lithates. Patients should be encouraged to take two quarts per day, if 
they can, and the relief they. will obtain will be all the argument necessary after the 


first day or soi’” 
“The Results Satisfy Me of Its sithoctbesior Value.” 

Dr. Jos. Holt, of New Oricans, Ex-President State 
Louisiana, says: in affections of the kidneys an 
‘‘T have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER urinary passages, particularly in 
Gouty subjects, in Albuminuria, and in irritable condition of the Bladder and 


Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of its value in a class 
of cases usually most difficult to treat."’ 


“I Have Witnessed Decided Beneficial Results from Its Use.” 


B. M.D., \ormerty Professor Materia Medica of 
miversily ir- are mar in causing a disap- 
ginta: “Thee of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER pearance of Albumin from the 
urine, and in ws Pi stages of ne Disease | have witnessed decided beneficial 
results its use." 

“Results, to Say the ‘Cait iis Favorable.” 


Ti Comstock, A. M., M..D., Louis, Mo., says: “1 have 
ical practice, in women 


made in gynecol 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER from acute Ursemic conditions, with results, 
to say the least, very favorable.” 
Additional medical testimony on request.” 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINI&e 
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GET THE GENUINE 


Baker's | 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Walter Baker @ Co, Le. 


Established 1780. Dorchester, Mass. 
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. THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is HAND SAPOLIO for toilet and 
bath. Other soaps chemitally dissolve the diet-—-HAND SAPOLIO removes 
it. It contains no animal-fats, but is made from the most ‘healthfol of the 
vegetable oils. ‘It opens the pores, liberates thete activities, but works no 


7, 


in millions of homes there js a regard for it which cannot be shaken. 


Sapolio has done moch for your home, but now: for yourself —have you 
ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, for toflet and bath? It is related to Sapolio. 


only because it is miade by the same company, but it is delicate, saiooth, 
dainty, soothing, and healing to the most tender skin. It pleases every onc. 


ITS USE.IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE 


i es your home free 
VONE & SONS'PIANO Mast, 


‘Dus irt 
an erms 
t's tened with wafey containing litt: 
best Cocca beans} |  TheOdop, ss Disinfectant. 

| A Pestect Food. 
Dusty or damp corners and cracks--nooks and all epote thet can't 
J 
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